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Dear Rural and Small Schools Educators: 



"All too often, meeting children's needs for belonging and contributing is the missing variable in 
the school improvement equation. Systematic attention to their human needs holds high promise 
for both children and society, as children and adults thrive in caring communities and develop their 
personal commitments to each other, to the world around them, and to abiding human values." 
- Schaps, E. and Solomon, D. "Schools and Classrooms as Caring Communities," Educational 
Leadership, November 1990. 

In an increasingly complex and often violent world, there is continued debate and concern in the 
school community about how best to foster in children respect for people, ideas, objects, the natural 
world, and for themselves. The Information Exchange Packet #18 is a collection of articles on the 
theory and practice of developing a caring and ethical school community where students can grow 
cognitively, socially, and emotionally to become contributing and conscious members of society. 

The Information Exchange Packet #18 consists of four sections. The first section is an overview 
with articles on the theories and rationales for developing a caring classroom. In the second 
section, the articles describe programs and ideas thai have successfully integrated curricular concerns 
with caring and ethical community building. In the third section, the articles detail structures for 
achieving a caring and ethical school community through leadership and decision making in special 
education classrooms, in the school administration, and school wide. The last section is a resource 
list of research and development organizations and articles and books on the carmg and ethical 
classroom. 



We hope that the information in this packet will be of help in building a school culture that 
includes compassion and conscientious thought and action. We have included an evaluation card 
for your comments on this information packet and we also welcome your suggestions for future 
topics. You may contact us at the Rural, Small Schools Network, 83 Boston Post Road, Sudbury, 
Massachusetts 01776, (508) 443-7991. 

Sincerely, 





Tin R. Sullivan, Jr., Ed.D. 
Program Director 
Rural, Small Schools Network 





Ruth M. Bayer 
Associate Program Director 
Rural, Small Schools Network 
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Creating Caring and Ethical Communities in Rural and Small Schools 
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SECTION I: 

OVERVIEW: THE CARING AND ETHICAL SCHOOL COMMUNITY 
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Building an Ethical School: A Theory 
for Practice in Educational Leadership 



Robert J, Starratt 



During ordinary times, which are never ordinary, but especially during a period of school 
restructuring, educational administrators need to consider their responsibility to pro- 
mote an ethical environment in their schools. This article develops three foundational 
ethical themes —critique, justice, and caring —as the pillars on which to build such a 
school 



JL he social sciences are undergoing a major shift away from a dogmatic 
positivism that relegates ethics and morality to a stereotyped realm of 
personal preferences, prejudices, and tastes unsupportable by scientific ar- 
gument, toward an acknowledgment of organizational and public life as a 
legitimate arena of moral striving and human fulfillment (Bellah, Madsen, 
Sullivan, Swidler, & Upton, 1985; Jennings, 1983; Sullivan, 1986; Walzer, 
1985). In the field of education, talk about ethics and morality tends to divide 
between public rhetoric and academic theory. In the public arena, some call 
for a return to a hypo ietical time when people agreed on moral values, when 
teachers were not ashamed to preach morality in the classroom. Others worry 
that these proposals are simplistic attempts to impose "fundamentalist" 
definitions of right and wrong (supposedly with Biblical grounding) on 
everyone, to impose repressive attitudes about sex, spontaneity, and material 
enjoyments. The public rhetoric tends to frame the debate over morality in 
education in extreme and sometimes inflammatory imagery, but a more 
restrained shift has slowly been taking pi ace among researchers and theorists. 

Whether this shift is labeled as ushering in a "Post-Positivism" (Jennings, 
1983), "Post-Structuralism" (Cherryholmes, 1988), or 'Tost-LiberaT (Bowers, 
1987) era or as a reconceptualization of traditional categories of virtue and 
character and justice (Maclntyre, 1984; Purpel, 1989; Walzer, 1985; Wynne, 
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Mixing and blending citizenship 
and multicultural education 
present tremendous challenges as well 
as opportunities as the United States 
enters the twenty- fust century. It is 
easier to describe the challenges that di- 
versity poses to citizenship and citizen- 
ship education than to conceptualize, 
develop, and implement creative ways 
to deal with these challenges and trans- 
form them into opportunities. 

A major challenge facing the United 
States today is how to create effective 
and reflective citizens out of the thou- 
sands of immigrants that are entering 
the nation each year (Banks in press) 
and how to include the millions of in- 
digenous people of color who remain 
largely on the fringes of American so- 
ciety, politically alienated within the 
commonwealth, and who share Little in 
the nation's wealth. The American 
dream remains, for most people of col- 
or in the United States (e.g., African 
Americans and Hispanic Americans), 
elusive and deferred. The gap between 
the relatively affluent 85 percent of 
U.S. society and the desperately poor 
15 percent of the population continues 
to widen (Staff of Fortune, 1990). This 
gap is divided heavily along racial lines. 
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Poverty: A Challenge to 
Citizenship Education 

An increasing percentage of the na- 
tion's school-age youths are victims of 
poverty, confined and isolated in low- 
income inner-city communities. In 
1990, about one of every four children 
Ln the United Slates was a victim of 
poverty ("Poverty Rate" 1990). The 
proportion of children living in pov- 
erty is expected to increase in the years 
ahead, from about 21 percent of all 
children in 19S4 to 27 percent of all 
children in 2020 (Pallas, Natricllo, and 
McDill 1989). The large number of 
American youths who are victims of 
poverty poses a serious problem for the 
development of effective citizens. 
Youths who are victims of poverty are 
at a high risk of becoming school drop- 
outs, experiencing academic failure, 
and engaging in antisocial behavior. 

It is very difficult for youths who 
drop out of school or who experience 
academic failure to become effective 
and productive citizens in a post-indus- 
trial, knowledge-focused society. Ef- 
fective citizens in the twenty-first cen- 
tury must have the knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and skills needed to compete in a 



global world economy that is primarily 
service- and knowledge-oriented. All 
of the new jobs and most of the new 
wealth created between now and the 
turn of the century will be in service in- 
dustries (Johnston and Packer 1987). 
Knowledge-oriented service jobs, in 
fields such as education, health, and 
trade, require high-level reasoning— 
both analytical and quantitative—and 
communication skills. Yet, if the cur- 
rent levels of educational attainments 
among most U.S. youths of color con- 
tinue, the nation will be hard pressed to 
meet its labor needs with its own citi- 
zens. There will be a mismatch between 
the skills of a large percentage of the 
workers in the United States and the 
needs of the labor force. 

There will not be a sufficient number 
of whites, and particularly white 
males, to meet U.S. labor demands in 
the early years of the next century- Be- 
tween 1980 and 2000, about 83 percent 
of the new entrants to the labor force 
wiU be either women, people of color, 
or immigrants (Johnston and Packer 
1987, p. xx.)- Native white males will 
make up only 15 percent of the new en- 
trants to the labor force during this 
period. Consequently, to meet work- 
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force demands in the early years of the 
next century, women and people of 
color will have to enter scientific and 
technical fields in greater numbers. 

Citizenship Education for a 
Changing America 

An important implication of the 
demographic trends described above is 
t hat a major goal of citizenship educa- 
tion must be helping low-income stu- 
dents and students of color develop the 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills needed 
to participate in the mainstream work- 
force and in the mainstream society in 
the twenty-first century. This goal is 
essential but not sufficient. Moreover, 
it is impossible to attain without trans- 
forming and restructuring institutions 
and institutionalizing new goals and 
ideals within them. We must also re- 
think and transform the goals of our 
nation if we are to enter the twenty- 
first century as a strong, democratic, 
and just society. 

I do not believe that our schools, as 
they are currently structured, concep- 
tualized, and organised, will be able to 
help most students of color, especially 
those who are poor and from cultures 
tha: differ from the school culture in 
significant ways, to acquire the knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and skills needed to 
function effectively in the knowledge- 
oriented society of the next century. 
Our schools were designed for a differ- 
ent population at a time when immi- 
grant and poor youths did not need to 
be literate or have basic skills to get 
jobs and to become self-supporting 
citizens. 

When large waves of immigrants en- 
tered the United States near the turn of 
the century, jobs in heavy industry that 
required little knowledge or skills were 
available. Thus, the school was less im- 
portant as a job- preparatory institution 
than it is today. As schools evolved, 
they have worked best in reinforcing 
dominant societal ideologies and social- 
class stratification, as well as helping to 
socialize youths from various social- 
class groups into their future societal 
roles, Our schools have not been re- 
quired before in our history to perform 
a transformative function. 



To help students of color and low- 
income students to experience academic 
success, and thus to become effective 
citizens, the school must be restructured 
so that these students will experience 
success within a nurturing, personal- 
ized, and caring environment. Some 
fundamental reforms will have to occur 
in schools for this kind of environment 
to be created. Grouping practices that 
relegate a disproportionate number of 
low- income students and students of 
color to lower-tracked classes in which 
they receive an inferior education will 
have to be dismantled (Oakes 1985). A 
norm will have to be institutionalized 
within the school that states that all 
students can and will learn, regardless 
of their home situations, race, social 
class, or ethnic group. 

The theories and interventions devel- 
oped and implemented by researchers 
such as Edmonds (1986) and Comer 
(1938) can help schools bring about the 
structural changes needed to institu- 
tionalize the idea that all children can 
and will learn. Innovative ways will 
need to be desised that will involve a 
joint parent-school effort in the educa- 
tion of students of color. Most parents 
want their children to experience success 
in school, even though they may have 
neither the knowledge nor the resources 
to actualize their aspirations for their 
children. Successful educational inter- 
ventions with low-income students and 
students of color are more likely to suc- 
ceed if they have a parent-involvement 
component, as Comer has demon- 
strated with his successful interventions 
in inner-city, predominantly black 
schools. Because of the tremendous 
changes that have occurred in American 
families within the last two decades, we 
need to rethink what parent involve- 
ment means and to formulate new ways 
to involve parents at a time when large 
numbers of school-age youths are from 
single-parent or two-working parent 
families. 

The Need to Create a 
Transformed Society 

Our goal should not be merely to 
educate students of color or white main- 
stream students to fit into the existing 



workforce, social structure, and so- 
ciety. Such an education would be inim- 
ical to students from different cultural 
groups because it would force them to 
experience self-alie nation. It would fail 
to incorporate their voices, experiences, 
and perspectives. This kind of unidi- 
mensional, assimilationist education 
would also create problems for the citi- 
zenship and national identity of youths 
of color. When they are forced to expe- 
rience an education, sponsored by the 
state, that does not reflect their cultures 
and experiences, the message is sent that 
they are not an. integral part of the state 
and national culture. To develop a clari- 
fied national identity and commitment 
to the nation, groups and individuals 
must feel that they are integral parts of 
the nation and national culture. 

Citizenship education in a multicul- 
tural society must have as an important 
goal helping all students, including 
white mainstream students, to develop 
the knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
needed not only to participate in, but 
also to help transform and reconstruct, 
society. Problems such as racism, sex- 
ism, poverty, and inequality are wide- 
spread within U.S. society and perme- 
ate many of the nation's institutions, 
such as the workforce, the courts, and 
the schools. To educate future citizens 
merely to fit into and not to transform 
society will result in the perpetuation 
and escalation of these problems, in- 
cluding the widening gap between the 
rich and the poor, racial conflict and 
tension, and the growing number of 
people who are victims of poverty and 
homelessness, 

A society that has sharp divisions be- 
tween the rich and the poor, and be- 
tween whites and people of color, is not 
a stable one. It contains stresses and 
tensions that can lead to societal up- 
heavals and racial polarization and con- 
flict. Thus, citizenship education for the 
twenty-first century must not only help 
students to become literate and reflec- 
tive citizens who can participate pro- 
ductively in the workforce but also 
teach them to care about other people in 
their communities and to take personal, 
social, and civic action to create a hu- 
mane and just society. 
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A Curriculum for Multicultural 
Literacy and Gtizenship 

Students must develop multicultural 
literacy and cross-cultural competency 
if they are to become knowledgeable, 
reflective, and caring citizens in the 
twenty-first century. To acquire the 
skills needed for effective citizenship in 
a multicultural society, students must be 
helped to view U.S. history and culture 
from new and different perspectives, 
must acquire new knowledge about 
U.S. society, and must be helped to 
understand knowledge as a social con- 
struction. Knowledge is neither neutral 
nor static but is culturally based, per- 
spectivistic, dynamic, and changing. 

Conceptualizing knowledge as social- 
ly constructed and dynamic conflicts 
with the view of knowledge popularized 
by writers such as Hirsch (1987) and 
Ravitch and Finn (1987). These writers 
conceptualize knowledge as static and 
neutral and believe that a major goal of 
schooling should be to help students to 
memorize lists of facts that have been 
identified by experts. Although it is im- 
portant for all U.S. citizens to master a 
common body of knowledge, it is just 
as important for students to understand 
the process by which knowledge is cre- 
ated, its latent assumptions and prem- 
ises, the purposes for which it was cre- 
ated, and the major interests that it 
serves. 

Much of the knowledge institutional- 
ized within the nation's shared institu- 
tions, such as schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, reflects the interests, goals, 
and purposes of dominant groups with- 
in society. Their interests are described 
as identical with the public interest. The 
knowledge institutionalized within these 
should reflect the experiences and goals 
of all groups within society and should 
promote justice, the common good, 
ci\ic virtue, and other democratic val- 
ues. All groups within society should 
participate in the construction of the 
knowledge to be shared in the nation's 
schools. 

Since the founding of the United 
States, much of the knowledge that has 
become institutionalized within the edu- 
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cational system has perpetuated racism 
(Franklin 1976; Ladner, 1973), sexism 
(Lerner 1979), and inequality (Ryan 
1971). Important examples of such 
knowledge are the views of slaves as 
happy and carefree, Indians as hostile, 
and the idea that the westward expan- 
sion of the United States civilized and 
brought salvation to the American In- 
dians. 

Scholars of color have challenged in- 
stitutionalized views of their people 
since al least the late nineteenth century 
when George Washington Williams 
published the first history of African 
Americans in the United Slates, History 
of the Negro Race in America from 
1619 to 18S0:> two volumes, 1832, 1383 
(Franklin 1985). Other challenges to in- 
stitutionalized views of African Ameri- 
cans and other peoples of color were 
written by scholars such as Carter G. 
Woodson (1933) and W. E. B. Du Bois 
(1935) and a score of African Ameri- 
can, Hispanic, and American Indian 
scholars in the 1960s and 1970s (Deloria 
1969; Acuna 1972; Ladner 1973). 

Many of the long-established, blatant 
stereotypic conceptions about people of 
color that were pan of education and 
popular culture have disappeared as a 
result of challenges by the ethnic protest 
movements of the 1960s and 1970s. 
New and more subtle ones, however, 
continue to be formulated, popularized, 
and perpetuated. The disadvantaged, 
low-income child of the 1960s has be- 
come the at-risk child in the 1990s 
(Cuban 1989). 

To become effective citizens in the 
twenty-first century', students must be 
knowledgeable about the conceptions 
of various ethnic and racial groups 
within society, how these conceptions 
were constructed, and their basic as- 
sumptions and purposes. They must 
also be helped to formulate their own 
knowledge and perceptions of various 
groups and their roles in society and to 
develop the ability to justify rationally 
the validity and accuracy of the knowl- 
edge and concepts they acquire. Stu- 
dents must become active constructors, 
as well as thoughtful consumers, of so- 
cial, historical, and political knowledge. 



Teaching about Knowledge as a 
Construction Process 

Teachers can use two important con- 
cepts in U.S.- history to help students 
better understand the ways in which 
knowledge is constructed and partici- 
pate in rethinking, reconceptualizing, 
and constructing knowledge. The New 
World and the European discovery of 
America are two central ideas that are 
pervasive in the school and university 
curriculum, as well as within the popu- 
lar culture. The teacher can begin a unit 
focused on these concepts with read- 
ings, discussions, and visual presenta- 
tions that describe the archaeological 
theories about the people of the Ameri- 
cas nearly forty thousand years ago by 
groups that crossed the Bering Strait 
while hunting for animals and plants to 
eat. The students can then study about 
the Aztecs and other highly developed 
civilizations that were established in 
the Americas prior to the arrival of the 
Europeans in the fifteenth century. 

After the study of the native Ameri- 
can cultures and civilizations, the teach- 
er can provide the students with brief 
accounts of some of the earliest Euro- 
peans, such as Columbus and Cortes, 
who came to America. The teacher can 
then ask the students what they think 
the term the New World means, whose 
point of view it reflects, and what other 
and more neutral words describe the 
Americans. The students could then de- 
scribe the European discovery of Amer- 
ica from two different perspectives: the 
point of view of an Arawak Indian (Ol- 
sen 1974), the tribe that was living in the 
Caribbean when Columbus arrived 
there in 1492, and the point of view of 
an objective, or neutral, historian who 
has no particular attachment to either 
American Indian or European society. 

The major objective of this lesson is 
to help students to understand knowl- 
edge as a social construction and to 
understand how concepts such as the 
New World and the European discov- 
ery of America are not only ethnocen- 
tric and Eurocentric terms but also are 
normative concepts that serve latent 
but important political purposes, that 
is, the justification of the destruction 
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of native American peoples and civili- 
zation by Europeans such as Colum- 
bus and those who came after him. The 
New World is a concept that subtly 
denies the political existence of the In- 
dians and their nations prior to the 
coming of the Europeans. 

The goal of teaching knowledge as a 
social construction is not to make stu- 
dents cynics or to encourage them to 
desecrate European heroes such as Co- 
lumbus and Cortes. Rather, the aim is 
to help students to understand the na- 
ture of knowledge, the complexity of 
ihe development of U.S. society, and 
to understand how the history that be- 
comes institutionalized within a society 
primarily reflects the perspectives and 
points of views of the victors rather 
than the vanquished. When students 
view this construction of knowledge 
within a global context, they will be 
able to understand how the creation of 
historical knowledge in the United 
States parallels the creation of knowl- 
edge in other democratic societies and 
develops through a much more open 
and democratic process than the proce- 
dure in totalitarian nations. 

Another important goal of teaching 
knowledge as a construction process is 
to help students to develop higher-ievel 
thinking skills and empathy for the 
peoples who have been victimized by 
the expansion and growth of the 
United States. When diverse and con- 
flicting perspectives are juxtaposed, 
students are required to compare, con- 
trast, weigh evidence, and make reflec- 
tive decisions. They are also able to de- 
velop an empathy and an understand- 
ing of each group's perspective and 
point of view. The creation of their 
own versions of events and situations, 
and new concepts and terms, also re- 
quires students to reason at high levels 
and to think critically about data and 
information. 



Teaching about Contradictions and 
the Future of America 

Citizenship education for the twenty- 
first century must also help students to 
understand and to deal reflectively 



with the contradictions that result 
from the. ideals within American soci- 
ety (such as those that make up the 
American Creed, that is, liberty, jus- 
tice, and equality) and the racial dis- 
crimination that they will experience or 
observe in history, current affairs, and 
the wider society or in the school com- 
munity. Too often, educators remain 
silent about these contradictions, thus 
causing students to become cynical and 
distrustful of the school and its curric- 
ulum. When the schools fail to recog- 
nize, validate, and testify to the racism, 
poverty, and inequality that students 
experience in their daily lives, the stu- 
dents are likely to view the school and 
the curriculum as a contrived and sug- 
arcoated place that is out of touch with 
the real world and the struggles of stu- 
dents' daily lives. 

The school must confront and help 
students to deal reflectively with what 
Mydral (1944) calls ll The American 
Dilemma,'' the situation created by the 
gap between American democratic 
ideals and American racism.., Some 
people of color, both children and 
adults, feel a modicum of resentment 
and betrayal when they are required to 
say these words in the Pledge of Alle- 
giance, "With liberty and justice for 
all." Schools must recognize that such 
ambivalent feelings are caused by the 
institutionalized racism and discrimi- 
nation that people of color have ex- 
perienced historically and still experi- 
ence today. 

The school should also help students 
to recognize and understand the am- 
bivalence that many of them feel to- 
ward the Pledge of Allegiance and to 
understand that American Creed val- 
ues are ideals— not yet realities— that 
we must, as a nation, work to realize. 
Students of color, as well as main- 
stream white students, must also un- 
derstand (1) that they have a personal 
role to play in helping to make Ameri- 
can democratic ideals a reality; (2) that 
ideals are never completely achieved in 
any human society but provide needed 
directions and goals for a nation-state; 
(3) that equality for people of color 
and women in the United States has in- 
creased over time; and (4) that Ameri- 



can democratic ideals, such as justice 
and equality, legitimized and sanc- 
tioned the claims and goals of the civil 
rights movement of the 1960s and 
1970s (Branch 1988). 

The nation's students, both main- 
stream students and students of color, 
must understand that the future of 
America is in their hands and that they 
can shape a new society when the torch 
is passed to their generation. We must 
inspire students to dream things that 
never were and to acquire the knowl- 
edge, vision, and commitment needed 
to create a caring and just society. 
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SECTION II: 



SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS 
IN CARING AND ETHICAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSROOMS 



Reprinted with permission from JoAnn Harvey, Swanton Community School, 
Swan t on , Ve r mon t . 

Children and Peace: An Opportunity for Inquiry 

by JoAnn Harvey 
Swanton Elementary School 

In a community of young children who are encouraged to make choices and work 
independently, conflict is inevitable and resolutions can be creative. I believe it is in this creativity 
that real peace abides. 

Adults often help children solve their social problems by separating the aggressive children 
or sizing up the situation and enforcing an adult-conceived idea of a good solution. In classrooms 
where solutions to problems are doled out by the teacher as the ultimate authority, the same 
conflicts continue to arise. Where children do not take responsibility for resolving their own 
conflicts, the conflicts are not being solved, just postponed. 

I began my own inquiry about conflict resolution by modeling the view of conflicts as 
opportunities, rather than as negative interruptions. I was team teaching in a multiage classroom 
in a small rural town in Vermont. 

The concept of conflicts as opportunities became clearer to me when we were preparing for 
a field trip. The day of die field trip had arrived. Bathroom trips were made and lunches were 
packed. The children and their chaperones were lined up and ready to go. Where were the buses? 
My co-teacher asked, "Didn't you tell the principal to order a bus for today?" I replied, "No, I 
thought you were going to." A problem? Yesl An opportunity? Yes again! The buses were ordered 
and the field trip was a success but we had a lot to talk about. 

We discussed what happened with the children. As a first step, we identified the problem, 
We then listened to one another's ideas about this miscommunication. We asked what wc could 
do to avoid having this happen again. The children helped us think of many ideas to avoid the 
problem in the future. ( 1) Make a list of jobs you each have to do to prepare for the field trip; (2) 
Call each other on the phone to be sure you have done everything; (3) Put the list of jobs up for 
everyone in the classroom to see so everyone can help remember. 

Taking the time to process and resolve conflicts led to the creation of a "Peace Center/' 
When students come to me with a problem, 1 mediate initially and walk them through the "Conflict 
Resolution Steps:" (1) Identify the problem; (2) Listen to your friend; (3) Think of a solution, The 
children tell me their stories - "I was sitting iu that chair and she got into it" - and I respond with, 
"It sounds like you have a problem. What do you do when you have a problem?" The children 
quickly become aware that I am not the solution-giver and they respond with, "Go to the Peace 
Center," sometimes happily and sometimes reluctantly. At the Peace Center the children work 
through the "conflict resolution steps." Their solutions are often more creative than those 1 would 
have suggested. I ask them to inform me of their solutions when they are done to assure that the 
solution is agreeable to both parties. 

The only time I ever enforce a rule is when the solution is, "We're not going to play with 
each other or sit together." My response is, "I'm glad you came up with a solution, but I need to 
trust that in the future you both can get along when you are together. Before you start your 
solution, I would like you to show me that you can work cooperatively for about 5 minutes. If you 
still want to be separate after that, that's fine." I need to subtly supervise this activity for some 
students. Usually the children continue to work together far past the 5 minutes! 

Currently I teach kindergarten in a large niral town in Vermont, The Peace Center is alive 



<uid active in this classroom. Midway through the year the children begin using the Peace Center 
independently. One day a few of the children were huddled around the center, talking after their 
recess. They were resolving a friendship issue that had come up on the playground. When I asked 
if I could be of any help "We'll tell you when we come tip with a solution that everyone agrees 
with" is all the information they would give me. 

I believe that these children are beginning to see their problems as opportunities for creative 
solutions and as important learning. I also believe that encouraging children to work through and 
not ignore conflicts with others stimulates lasting resolutions. I continue to ask questions about 
this work, among them: How does the practice of conflict resolution influence problem-solving in 
the content areas? My hope is that many carefully nurtured, peaceful classrooms will eventually 
result in a more peaceful world community. 



ANITA fAUli 



Reprinted with permission from Educational Leadership , November 1990. 

Raising Students' Social 
Consciousness in South Hadley, 

Massachusetts 

Mosier Elementary School is committed to 
increasing students' awareness of environmental 
issues early on so that they have time to do 
something about them. 



The Mosier Elementary School — 
with 450 students in grades 
3-5 — in South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, has moved from scattered 
efforts coward a consistent and still- 
evolving series of programs to raise 
students' awareness of their responsi- 
bility toward the environment and hu- 
manity. It all began in January 1989, 
when we invited a young man working 
in a New York City shelter for the 
homeless to speak to our 5th graders. 
Afterward, when students asked what 
they could do, they were surprised to 
learn there are homeless shelters and 
soup kitchens in nearby Holyoke. By 



the staff as well. With a small grant 
from a local firm, we employed a 
pan-time high school environmental 
education teacher to provide re- 
sources for the teachers and conduct 
two after-school clubs for interested 
students. In addition, the teachers 
adopted as one of their yearly goals 
"furthering environmental aware- 
ness." pursuing it by assigning novels 
with relevant themes, examining the 
oil spill in Alaska, and investigating the 
role of people in hastening the natural 
erosion of Cape Cod. 

In midyear, one teacher (a former 
GreenPeace worker) helped her stu- 
dents make daily informational an- 
nouncements over the public address 
system about energy use and waste, 
the effects of the Amazon forests/ on 
our climate, and the like. Abom the 
same time, we included home audit 
forms in our newsletter for parents, 
and each class completed an audit of 
their use of resources. Recycling re- 
ceptacles appeared in all classrooms, 
in othces, and in the cafeteria. And, as 
part of their fundraising efforts, the 
PTO conducted several successful bot- 
tle drives. 



spring, our six 5th grades had begun 
to make sandwiches with food do- 
nated from home every Friday at a 
center called Kate's Kitchen. And by the 
fall of 1989, all classes were participat- 
ing. It's been over a year now — no 
parents have complained their child 
missed lunch in the cafeteria or time in 
class — and we haven't missed a Friday 
lunch yet. 

More Than a Slogan 

This student-initiated program gave 
the faculty cabinet some ideas when 
we met to select our annual school- 
wide theme. We felt the students 




From kindergarten 
on, students must 
begin the process 
of internalizing 
good environmental 
practices. 

In late May we celebrated with a 
spring gala, including performances 
of students' original plays, a chorus 
program featuring songs about Mother 
Earth, and displays throughout the 
school. The most dramatic event oc- 
curred when all the students, accompa- 
nied by the band, marched to the center 
of town with each class representing — 
through costumes, hats, masks, or floats 
created in art class — concerns such 
as acid rain, endangered species, or the 
rain forest. 

More Work to Do 

Now we realize that some of our efforts 
can't be accomolished at the buildinc 



needed a coherent philosophy — not 
just a slogan — to focus our effort?. 
Feeling strongly that environmental is- 
sues must become pan of daily life, we 
developed this statement, sent it to all 
parents, and posted it throughout the 
building: 

The Mosier School studencs and scaff 
value the Earth and understand (he need 
to protect its environment. Our aim is to 
live in harmony wich the earth and its 
many kinds of human, plant and animal 
inhabitants. 

Statements of philosophy are, of 
course, not enough. We needed 
knowledge for our students and for 



level alone: we need districrwide com- 
mitment. From kindergarten on. stu- 
dents must begin the process of inter- 
nalizing good environmental practices. 
To get the ball rolling, our cabinet has 
met with their counterparts from other 
schools to establish a district committee. 

We have taken the first steps, and 
our awareness levels are high. Now 
students are beginning to ask uncom- 
fortable questions: Why are the cafete- 
ria hamburgers wrapped in alumi- 
num foil? Why do ice need plastic bags 
in every wastebasket? Why are there 
unoccupied expensive condominiums 
when families of fellow students must 
move out of town for lack of low-cost 
housing? They are beginning to real- 
ize their generation has a major re- 
sponsibility ahead. However, changing 
habits of waste will be difficult in a 
society that encourages that waste. 
Now we need to confront our bad 
habits, sharpen our critical thinking, 
and resolve the conflicts between hu- 
man needs and shrinking resources. □ 

Anita Page is Principal. Mosier Elemen- 
tary School, 101 Mosier St.. South Hadlev, 
MA0107S 



Today's Kids Care About 
Social Action 

Reprinted with permission from Educational Leadership , September 199L. 



There's no lack of interest in social action among 
children — it's teachers who need more skill 
and experience to help teach kids to become 
effective citizens. 

Barbara A. Lewis 



Are today's youth more interested 
in video games, loud music, or 
chlorofiuorocarbons (CFCs)? 
Certainly at first glance most don't ap- 
pear to be overly interested in CFCs or 
getting involved in any kind of social 
action. They "show little grasp of ihe 
responsibilities thai accompany the free- 
doms of citizenship, and they find poli- 
tics and government remote from their 
lives and concerns." 1 

Yet an increasing number of young 
people are rating social action as a pri- 
ority in their lives. They're fighting 
drug abuse and alcoholism, getting in- 
volved in recycling efforts, lobbying for 
clean air. campaigning for representa- 
tion on local school boards. 

My Jackson Elementary 4th-6th stu- 
dents are a case in point. They identi- 
fied a potentially hazardous waste site 
just three blocks from the school — a 
barrel recycling plant with a stockpile of 
more than 50,000 drums, many of 
which contained residues of everything 
from molasses to hazardous chemicals. 

Those children ignored the advice of 
state health officials, who told them 
there was nothing they could do to im- 
prove the situation. They were fascinat- 
ed with this problem— it was not an 
imaginary situation or a case study in a 
textbook — it existed in their neighbor- 
hood. With astonishing enthusiasm they 
passed petitions, conducted surveys, 
wrote resolutions, spoke at meetings 



throughout the community, and initiated 
the state's first hazardous waste fund. 
They began a two-year odysscy that 
took them out of the classroom into the 
community, the city, and finally, into 
the halls of the state legislature. 

Through their participation in Com- 
munity Problem Solving. 2 these children 
have since tackled the legislature again 
and pushed through their own law for a 
$10,000 -Leaf It To Us Fund 0 for chil- 
dren to plant over a thousand trees. 
They've also obtained $10,000 through 
the city government for much needed 
sidewalk repairs in their neighborhood. 
They have spoken at the United Na- 
tions, have lobbied Congress in Wash- 
ington. D.C.. and have met President 
George Bush and seen Ronald Reagan 
and Margaret Thatcher, This is pretty 
hot stuff for kids from the school with 
the lowest income per capita in the Salt 
Lake City School District. 

Learning How to Participate 

These children are not exceptions. 
Many young people touay care about 
social action — kids like John Clark 
Hill, a high school student in Homer, 
Georgia, who pleaded for saving his 
town's historic courthouse, which was 
scheduled for demolition, He gave 
speeches, created bumper stickers, 
spoke on the radio, painted signs. Be- 
cause of his efforts the courthouse was 



restored instead of destroyed. 

One stimulus for social action is com- 
ing from the federal government, which 
recently, for the first time in history, set 
six goals for education— one of which 
reads, "All students will be involved in 
activities that promote and demonstrate 
good citizenship, community service, 
and personal responsibility." 3 

Students at Tenakill School in New 
Jersey are attempting to amend the U. S. 
Constitution to include the citizen's 
right to clean air, water, and land. 4 And 
on Earth Day, 1990, thousands of young 
people who have grown concerned over 
the future of the planet participated in 
the activities. The environmental crisis 
has torn these children away from their 
video games. 

What distinguishes those young peo- 
ple who don't get involved from those 
who do? Uninvolved youth often feel 
powerless to change things. They see 
themselves as being the receivers rather 
than the initiators of action, but that 
doesn't mean they don't care. 

Young people who get involved in 
social action have usually learned how 
to participate through their associations 
with caring teachers and adults. The 
adults function as facilitators who cheer 
the children on, allowing them to make 
their own decisions: 

In a recent survey of over 1.000 15- 
to 24-year-olds in Rhode Island and 
Missouri, 42 percent felt mat "no one 
asks young people to get involved or 
shows them how" And more interest- 
ingly, a whopping 5 1 percent expressed 
tlieir support for making community 
service a requirement for high school 
graduation. 5 

Facilitating Students' Social Action 

The problem is not a lack of interest 
among youth, but a lack of skills and 
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experience among educators. Gaining 
these skills should beeometheir top pri- 
ority. But how can teachers teach social 
involvement when they lack this experi- 
ence? To begin with, they should 
know that teaching citizenship involve- 
ment does not demand a whole new cur- 
riculum. On the contrary, it merely in- 
volves extending a subject into real life. 
To do this, it's helpful to keep four con- 
cepts in mind: problem, process, pro- 
duce, and present. 

Problem. Traditionally, teachers pre- 
sent the problems to be studied in class- 
rooms. However, if they want to engage 
students* interest in citizenship participa- 
tion, they must allow them to identify ' 
problems and to carry out their own 
plans of action. Otherwise, the teacher's 
projects will likely be received with a 
mumbled chorus of "boring* 1 from the 
students. 

A teacher can use any topic students 
have researched to initiate discussions 
about real problems. If students happen 
to be studying animals, the teacher 
might ask, "What kinds of problems do 
animals cause or have in the communi- 
ty?'* Since the students are studying the 
topic, they will have knowledge to easi- 
ly brainstorm many different kinds of 
real problems. 

For example, when the children at 
Jackson Elementary discovered the po- 
tentially hazardous waste site and began 
to study it, the first problem they chose 
to tackle was how to remove the barrels. 
When this succeeded, they chose to 
work to "clean up all hazardous waste 
sites in Utah.'* 

Process. Once again, it has tradition- 
ally been teachers who identify the pro- 
cess to accomplish the learning goal. 
But to increase enthusiasm for citizen- 
ship participation, the students should 
brainstorm what they need to do. For 
example, after Jackson children had cho- 
sen their problem, I helped them sharpen 
their effective speaking, public relations, 
and writing skills so that they could cre- 
ate effective products. When they chose 
to change a state law, I taught them the 
process of passing a bill. 
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The process automatically carries the 
project straight across the curriculum in 
a holistic approach to teaching. It may 
require learning language arts skills in 
telephoning, speaking, and writing let- 
ters and proposals. It involves the stu- 
dents in such experiences as research- 
ing, working with agency officials, 
passing petitions, lobbying, and passing 
laws and ordinances, ft might transfer 
into science and health with investiga- 
tions into water pollution or causes of 
diseases. Math skills come into play 
when students conduct surveys (statis- 
tics), fundraising efforts, and calculate 
possible profits. Music and art talents 
are used when the students decide to ad- 
vertise. The possibilities are endless. 

Produce. Children can create their 
own ideas for producing a project. Chil- 
dren at Bellamy Middle School in 
Chicopee, Massachusetts, read a news- 
paper article indicating that the city's 
sludge froze during the winter and 
couldn't be carted to the dump. The 
city's proposed solution (product) was to 
buiidaSl20,000 brick building around 
the sludge to keep it warm in the winter. 
The Bellamy students visited the site, 
surveyed it, and smelled it firsthand. 
Then they decided to write up a proposal 
(their product) to build a $400 green- 
house over the sludge. They sent the 
proposal to city planners. Officials 
adopted the idea at a savings of 
SI 19.500. 

What'kinds of products should teach- 
ers encourage children to produce? 
Successful phone calling is a simple 
place to begin. Students often fail at this 
initial step. For example, Joe may get 
access to use the school phones (which 
might require a notarized letter from his 
parent), He dials the main number for 
the Department of Transportation seek- 
ing information on the placement of a 
street light near the school. It takes four 
transfers before he reaches the correct 
party who can help him. Ms. So-and-So 
says she will mail some information to 
Joe and asks for the school address. 

Joe panics. Although he can instantly 
recall all the states in the NFL, he 
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doesn't know the school address. He 
asks Ms. So-and-So to wait, then runs 
into the secretary's office to find out the 
address. Seven people are lined up at 
the secretary's desk. By the time Joe 
gets the address and returns to the 
phone, Ms. So-and-So has hung up. Joe 
can't remember how to get through to 
her again and gives up. His first attempt 
to become involved in citizenship, and 
he stubs his toe and loses interest. 

Contrast this to the successful tele- 
phone results of two Jackson kids: One 
mother reported, "1 couldn't believe it. 
The phone rang last night, and it was 
the health department asking for my 
daughter. I wondered why would the 
health department call Melissa? Did 
she have head lice? Well, it just turned 
out they were returning her call for 
some information.'* The mother 
beamed with pride. 

The second student's mother said, 
i That's nothing. [ answered the phone 
the other day, and it was the mayor's of- 
fice asking for Heather. My mouth just 
fell right open. I've never seen the 
mayor in person. So Heather casually 
picks up the phone and says, "Oh, hi, 
Pete.* " 

Other citizenship products might in- 
clude speeches, letters-to-editors, sur- 
veys, petitions, proposals, proclama- 
tions, interviews, participation on local 
boards and councils, voter registration, 
campaigning, incorporating, media cov- 
erage and advertising, writing propos- 
als, fundraising and applying for grants, 
lobbying and initiating ordinances and 
laws. 6 

Present. In most school rooms the 
Bellamy waste project would have 
ended with writing proposals. Students 
might have debated the possible solu- 
tions, or compared and analyzed them. 
While these experiences are highly 
valuable and should be included to 
teach appreciation of the democratic 
process, their applications will probably 
appear remote and detached. Young 
people need to learn to contribute, to 
take that last step of transfer, to see 
where their ideas connect to real life. 
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They need to present their products 
where ihey can make a difference: at a 
state agency, community council, busi- 
ness, PTA, legislature. This final step is 
where students develop the enthusiasm 
for citizenship responsibility. 

No one could expect a child to learn 
to ride a bike by showing that child a 
drawing of bicycle parts and by dis- 
cussing the laws of balance. The child 
learns by riding the bike. 

Adding Suspense to (he Curriculum 

There are many benefits in teaching citi- 
zenship participation. 

The most remarkable benefit is that, 
as students reach outward to solve prob- 
lems to benefit others, the process inter- 
nalizes, and they learn to better control 
their personal lives. This is particularly 
important for "at risk'* students, be- 
cause they learn firsthand thai ihey can 
cause things to happen. They don't just 
have to remain the receivers of action. 
Self-esteem and personal worth sky- 
rocket as a result of this sense of power. 

Citizenship participation adds sus- 
pense to the curriculum. No one knows 
for sure what will happen next. Chil- 
dren anxiously await answers to letters, 
track legislation. When the Jackson 
children sat in the Utah Legislature 
watching the votes for their hazardous 
waste fund flash on the wall, they ex- 
hibited as much enthusiasm as if they 
had been counting points on the score- 
board at a basketball game. 

When learning takes place through 
participation in the community, students 
gain an audience beyond the classroom 
and receive additional reinforcement. 
They learn from others why skills are 
important. Mentorships develop be- 
tween students and community experts. 
Children at Jackson have developed a 
personal mentorship with the chairman 
of the city council by serving on the 
board. Others have developed mentor- 
ship relationships with the assistant to 
the mayor and the state forester. 

Parents also become more involved. 
They drive their children to give 



As students reach 
outward to solve 
problems to benefit 
others, the process 
internalizes, and they 
learn to better control 
their personal lives. 



speeches, interviews, community coun- 
cils. Teachers, community people, and 
parents all cooperate to facilitate these 
learning experiences for the students. 
And, of course, the bonus is that stu- 
dents will actually find some solutions 
to problems that will benefit the school, 
community, state, and nation. 

Allowing Children to Think 

Not all teaching experiences need to 
be action related — that would be im- 
practical and cumbersome. However, 
each student should have firsthand cit- 
izenship experiences as often as possi- 
ble, preferably ones that allow some 
personal leadership. 

Administrators can help by allowing 
teachers to explore with an open-ended 
curriculum, one in which the teacher's 
objective is simply, "to allow children 
to think and to solve a teal problem." 
Teachers won't necessarily know ahead 
which direction the project will take, be- 
cause students will determine the direc- 
tion. The results of the citizenship ex- 
perience might become the evaluation. 
Wnat did the students accomplish? Did 
they clean up a vacant lot? Distribute 
flyers against drugs? Speak to commu- 
nity groups? Students might also pro- 
vide a self-evaluation. 

In addition to allowing an atmosphere 
that fosters creative thinking and explo- 
ration, administrators might examine 
district or state policies. Are there any 
restrictions that would inhibit citizen- 
ship experiences? Do policies prevent 
students from leaving the school except 



in a bus? Is there district liability cover- 
age for all parents/teachers/volunteers 
who might transport children into the 
community in private cars? Do any an- 
tiquated rules imprison children inside 
the red brick walls? 

Finally, educators should seize the 
opportunity to learn citizenship skills 
and to teach students to participate, be- 
cause young people today do care about 
their future. As this occurs, the '90s 
will usher in a renaissance of social ac- 
tion, and children will lead the way to 
creative solutions to many problems. 

Youth will not only become more 
confident in their own powers, they will 
create a belter future for everyone. Ap- 
athy will begin to dry up and blow away 
in a whirlwind of young citizen respon- 
sibility. Lawmakers" will find them- 
selves with a whole new constituency. 
The world will become the classroom. Z 
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A Democracy of Third Graders 

Kathy Nalle 



My 3rd graders are seated 
in a circle, discussing 
classroom rules. "Can we 
bring our pets to school 
for sharing?" asks a 
bright-eyed girl who has a 
new kitten. 

"Please, please!" begs one 
of the boys. "My dog loves 
kids. He'd let everyone 
pet him." 

But on the other side of 
the circle another boy 
looks concerned. He 
shares details of his recent 
birthday party, where a 
friend had trouble breath- 
ing because of the family 
cat. The children are 
surprised to hear of such a 
thing. The circle becomes 
quiet. Then one boy 
speaks up: "I really like 
dogs and cats, but I'm 
allergic. I can't help it." 

Discussing ideas, negotiat- 
ing rules and solving 
problems is now an 
everyday occurrence in 
Room 15, where I teach a 
group of mostly middle- 
class students of widely 
diverse interests and 
abilities. But my class- 
room hasn't always been 
structured this way. I 
have spent much of my 
career as a manager, an 
arbitrator and, some- 
times, a dictator. Then 
last year, alter an eye- 
opening experience in a 
university/school collabo- 
ration project, I decided to 
try self-government in my 
classroom. 



I gave my 8- and 9-year- 
olds responsibility for 
solving classroom prob- 
lems. To my amazement, 
they accepted the challenge 
with enthusiasm. 

An old coffee can at the 
front of the room func- 
tioned as a 'community 
concerns box," and the 
notes children dropped into 
it raised all kinds of 
questions - everything 
from what to do when a 
bully attacked them on the 
playground to whether 
they could wear hats and 
chew gum in class. Meet- 
ings became the highlight 
of our day, and eventually 
we extended their length 
from 15 to 25 minutes. 

Although last year went 
well, I worried that the 
democratic classroom idea 
would not be so easily 
repeated this year, espe- 
cially considering the 
modifications I had decided 
to make. To the horror of 
many of my co-workers, I 
began this school year with 
only one classroom rule: 
Act at school the same way 
you are expected to act at 
home. 

Last year's experience had 
taught me that voting 
sometimes caused the 
group to polarize and 
feelings to be hurt. This 
year, I insisted that all 
decisions would be made by 
consensus. Since consen- 
sus requires unanimous 
agreement, one dissatisfied 



group member would have 
veto power over any 
decision. I also had the 
right to contribute sugges- 
tions to our community 
box. As teacher, though, I 



While last year's group 
focused on individual 
rights and privileges, 
this group seemed 
more concerned with 
feelings. 



did not have any special 
privileges during our 
decision- making meetings. 
Anxiously, I watched and 
listened to see how this 
group would react to then- 
new freedom. 

The children quickly took 
the opportunity to speak 
their minds. While last 
year's group focused on 
individual rights and 
privileges, this group 
seemed more concerned 
with feelings. Our first 
task was to deal with 
students who were calling 
out answers and not 
allowing others to speak. 
Naturally, everyone agreed 
that taking turns was 
important and that people 

continued on page 14 
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A Democracy... (from p. 13) 

should be able to express 
their ideas. But how to 
enforce this principle? As 
problems and options were 
discussed, the word "em- 
barrassed" kept surfacing. 
The children did not want 
to punish their fellow 
students in a way that 
might seem humiliating. 

When the students decided 
that having to stay in from 



After a week of enforc- 
ing the rule, the class 
decided our mild penalty 
was so embarrassing 
that even it should be 
abolished. 



recess would be too embar- 
rassing to deal with, I 
learned new respect for the 
feelings of my youngsters. 
Finally, we determined that 
the penalty for talking out 
of turn should be to write 
10 times, "I will not shout 
out in class." After a week 
of enforcing the rule, the 
class decided our mild 
penalty was so embarrass- 
ing that even it should be 
abolished. Maybe it was 
just luck, or maybe our 
discussion had deepened 
the children's sense of 
loyalty and concern for 
each other, but after we 
eliminated the punish- 
ment, the problem disap- 
peared. 

We dealt efficiently with 
most concerns until one 
day when the issue of 



bringing pets came up. 
The pet issue was compli- 
cated. Everyone liked pets, 
but some children had 
extreme allergies to dogs 
and cats. How could we all 
be happy and still respect 
the rights of others? 
Children with allergies 
could not give in, but 
children without allergies 
had a hard time appreciat- 
ing the problem. We were 
deadlocked. It was obvious 
that we needed more 
information before we 
could decide. At this point 
we called in the school 
nurse for advice. 

When the nurse arrived the 
next day, the children had 
an empty chair in our 
circle waiting for her. 
Along with information 
about allergies and their 
differing levels of severity, 
she related personal stories 
about her own children 
and how allergies had 
affected them. My students 
listened wide-eyed, eagerly 
asking questions. What if 
the cat only stayed in the 
room five minutes? What 
if the allergic person didn't 
touch the animal? What if 
the people allergic to the 
animal left the room while 
the pet was there? 

As the nurse patiently 
answered each question, 
the children began to 
understand that allergies 
are unique and require 
individual attention. 
Forcing a solution upon 
another person could prove 
both dangerous and 
"embarrassing" (that 
dreaded feeling!). 

After the nurse left, we 
discussed how everyone 
could make a choice 
without infringing on the 
rights of others. Finally, 
we decided that furry pets 
could visit as long as they 



were enjoyed outdoors. 
People who were allergic 
could look out the window, 
and the rest of the class 
could get close and touch^^k 
the animal. Of course, 
pets could be shared in 
warm weather only, but 
that was a compromise we 
could all live with. 

Since making the rule, we 
have had several cats, a 
dog, a hamster and a 
guinea pig come to visit. 
Everyone is happy with 
the arrangement, and no 
one feels "embarrassed" 
to do what is best for his 
or her needs. 

In early December, I asked 
my students to reflect 
upon our daily meetings. 
I asked them four ques- 
tions: "Are our meetings 
a good idea? Have you 
learned anything from 
our meetings? Should we 
keep doing this every day^^ 
Is it fun to tell your 
ideas?" 

I wanted to find out what 
they really thought, so I 
asked that they write 
their opinions down and 
turn them in anony- 
mously. The children 
found the idea of respond- 
ing this way so exciting 
that some took out their 
scissors and literally cut 
their names out of their 
papers. This made me 
worry - what were they 
writing? 

I was relieved to discover 
that most of the children 
had extremely positive 
opinions. Many made a 
point of saying they had 
begun to see the benefits 
of discussing problems 
with others. Here are 
some of their responses: 

' I think our meetings 
are a good idea because it 



helps me figure out 
problems or concerns that 
people have. 

•Yes, because if we didn't 
have meetings we might 
have a fight over some- 
thing. 

•Yes, because if 
something's wrong, we 
can fix it. 

•I have learned that you 
can't always have your 
way. 

• I have learned that not 
everyone is the same. 

• I have learned that 
everyone has a right to 
their own opinion. 

Surprisingly, many of the 
children who are quietest 
during the rest of the day, 
or who have difficulty 
reading, writing and 
doing their math lessons, 
do not miss a chance to 
voice an opinion during 
class meetings, and some 
have emerged as real 
leaders! The children are 
beginning to understand 
that everyone has a 
special identity. One child 
expressed this when he 
wrote, "I think we can 
learn about classmates by 
their ideas." 

I have also found the tone 
of our entire day chang- 
ing. Whereas at the 
beginning of the school 
year the children always 
wanted to know how long 
they had to complete an 
assignment, now the 
question is never asked. 

My students have learned 
that thinking and deci- 
sion-making are fun, but 
that they take time. Good 
answers require reflec- 
tion. Listening to other 
points of view can be a 



lengthy process. Our pace 
is more relaxed, less 
competitive. Parents have 
shared with me that their 
children have a feeling of 
self-confidence as well as a 
new awareness of the 
feelings and needs of 
others. 

As we work together and 
share-ideas, we all find 
more creative answers to 
problems. I, too, am more 
relaxed and find myself 
gaining new perspectives. 
I am not afraid to say, "I've 
never thought of that. 
You've shown me a new 
idea." When the children 
see that their teacher is 
willing and even excited to 
explore new avenues, they 
find it easier to express 
themselves. 

"Can we work with a 
friend?" is a constant 
question. Without think- 
ing, children often leave 
their seat to complete 
assignments with others. 
They are proud of their 
work, and, best of all, they 
listen attentively to one 
another. 

I had always valued a quiet 
classroom. But now I 
know that meaningful 
learning - like democracy 
itself - is sometimes noisy! 
Our daily discussions have 
helped me to know my 
students better. I see 
worries, frustrations and 
concerns, as well as demon- 
strations of empathy and 
problem-solving, that I 
would have missed in a 
regular academic setting. 

We still do have our differ- 
ences of opinion, and not 
all problems are quickly 
solved, but everyone agrees 
that a problem is not 
solved until we've found an 
answer acceptable to all. 
We have learned that every 



problem has many sides 
and appears differently to 
different people. 

Most importantly, we are 
learning to see beyond our 
differences and identify the 
feelings - like embarrass- 
ment - that we all share. 
As one Little boy in last 
year's class told his mom, 
"This year I am learning to 
read between the lines." 



How It Works 

The Class Meeting 

To initiate a democratic 
classroom, begin by dis- 
cussing the meaning of the 
word "community." Lead 
your students to the 
realization that each 
member of a co mm unity 
affects every other mem- 
ber. Then establish the 



They are proud of their 
work, and, best of all, 
they listen attentively to 
one another. 



fact that your classroom is 
a community and that 
every member has a right 
to express his or her 
concerns. 

Display a decorated can or 
box labeled Community 
Concerns along with a pad 
of paper. Explain that 
anyone with a classroom- 
related problem can make 
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A Democracy... (from p. 15) 

a note and put it in the 
container. Concerns may 
be signed or submitted 
anonymously. 

When the first concern 
appears, schedule a 
meeting, I have found it 
wise to set a time limit of 
about 15 minutes* Short 
meetings help students to 
stay focused and generate 
fresh ideas. Ask the 
students to arrange 
themselves in a circle so 
everyone can see and 
hear one another. Estab- 
lish a few ground rules. 
For example: 

•Take turns to speak. 

• No idea is too silly to 
discuss. 

• Everyone is equal. The 
teacher has no more 
power than anyone else. 

•Listen while someone 
else is speaking. 

•There will be no 
voting. Discussion will 
continue until a solution 
is agTeed upon or the 



group decides to disagree 
and go on to another topic. 

Ask a student to reach into 
the Community Concerns 
box, pull out a concern and 
read it aloud to the group. 
Then, just let the discus- 
sion flow. It is helpful for 
the teacher or a student to 
list the topics discussed and 
the pros and cons of each 
idea so that the discussion 
stays on track- 
In the beginning, the 
teacher can run the meet- 
ing, making sure everyone 
has a chance to speak, 
clarifying questions and 
concerns and asking 
appropriate questions to 
encourage consensus. 
Eventually, the students 
can take turns running the 
meeting. In doing so, they 
will learn leadership skills 
and feel a sense of empow- 
erment. At this time, the 
classroom teacher can 
"melt" into the group - 
allowing the true meaning 
of equality to become 
strikingly apparent. 
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To Develop Thinking Citizens 



By simulating their local Town Meeting, the 
students at Provincetown Elementary School 
helped their community solve 
some very real problems. 



In 1984, teachers and administra- 
tors in the Provincetown school 
system sat down in earnest to de- 
velop a new curriculum to meet the 
demands of today's society. Giving 
high prioriry to education for citizen- 
ship and global awareness, staff mem- 
bers representing grades K-12 worked 
together to establish a set of goals for 
Provincetown's social studies pro- 
grams. After agreeing upon these 
goals, the large committee subdivided 
to design specific curriculums appro- 
priate to the needs and developmental 
levels of the students in their individ- 
ual schools. 

Since a good citizen must be a think- 
ing citizen, and because we believed 
that social studies provides a natural 
context for teaching thinking, we at 
Provincetown Elementary School de- 
cided first to develop a plan for inte- 
grating direct instruction of critical and 
creative thinking skills, techniques, and 
processes into the subject area content. 
Our second decision was to use a prob- 
lem-solving framework to teach all so- 
cial studies, with all classes from kin- 
dergarten through the 6th grade 
simultaneously considering the same 
or related topics. We also decided to 
limit the topics of study to only four or 
five per year. 

The concept is simple: the whole 
curriculum constitutes a six-year cycle, 
6th graders repeating the topics of 
their kindergarten year. Each grade 
has its own grade-level theme, and the 
first unit of each year is devoted to 
developing the class grade-level 
theme. The rest of the year is divided 
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among four units: world history, 
American history, a representative pre- 
sent-day foreign culture, and a future 
problem-solving unit. Thus, at any 
given time, the entire school studies 
China, or Ancient Egypt, or the West- 
ward Expansion. 

The Future Problem- 
Solving Unit 

In the future problem-solving unit, 
students participate in democracy's 
most basic form, the traditional New 
England town meeting government. 
To begin the unit, the teachers an- 
nounce a "situation"' to the student 
body, one that is a very real concern of 
our community. Last year, for exam- 
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pie, the Director of Public Works re- 
quested that our students focus on one 
of his major problems. Our landfill 
was near capacity, the incinerator with 
which we had contracted had not be- 
gun operation, and the town was un- 
der intense pressure from state and 
federal governments to take immedi- 
ate action. 

After researching the problems and 
possible solutions, the students estab- 
lished a model recycling effort .and 
educated the adult population about 
the ecological and economic reasons 
for recycling. At the .Annual Town 
Meeting a few weeks later, the adult 
citizens voted to fund and construct a 
transfer station to enable the entire 
town to recycle. Today recycling is a 
fact of life in Provincetown. 

This year the situation was the traffic 
congestion in our downtown. Provin- 
cetown is a small town on the narrow 
peninsula tip of Cape Cod where there 
is room enough for only two east-west 
streets, connected by a myriad of tiny 
north-south lanes. Yet Provincetown 
faces an incredible influx of visitors 
for several months each year. Most of 
the businesses that serve the; 2 people 
are located on the narrow one-way front 
street, and these in turn are served by an 
army of delivery trucks jockeying for 
position to uaload their wares. Swarms 
of pedestrians add to the congestion, 
and bicycles are permitted to ride 
against traffic in recognition of the haz- 
ards of riding a bike on the steep hills of 
the east-west back street. 

Each class dealt with this problem 
through its grade-level theme. The 6th 
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grade's cheme was "culture diversity," 
so it took on the roles of various 
special interest groups in the town. 
The students studied the situation, de- 
fined problems from the point of view 
of their "special interest," and pre- 
sented their solutions in the form of 
articles at our annual mock Town 
Meeting. With their theme of "eco- 
nomics," the 5th grade took the pan of 
the finance committee, studying the 
situation from the financial point of 
view. They decided whether or not to 
recommend each article to the voters 
at our mock Town Meeting. The 4th 
grade, studying "government," was re- 
sponsible for organizing the mock 
Town Meeting and assuming the roles 
of various government officials and 
town employees. The remainder of 
the children studied the situation and 
proposed articles from the point of 
view dictated by their grade-level 
themes. They attended the mock Town 
Meeting as voters. 

Preparing for the Town 
Meeting 

Students developed questions for in- 
terviews, attended various committee 
and board meetings as well as the 
Town Meeting, made phone calls and 
wrote letters to solicit information, 
checked with local and state ocficials 
regarding laws and regulations, visited 
pertinent sites and town offices, stud- 
ied town warrants to learn the proper 
format, and practiced parliamentary 
procedure to become comfortable 
with the formality of the mock Town 
Meeting. They found officials and citi- 
zens helpful in all their endeavors. 

In the weeks prior to the mock Town 
Meeting, students were busy with voter 
registration, elections, meetings of var- 
ious student boards and committees, 
the writing of articles, and the educat- 
ing of fellow students as to the inherent 
problems in the situation and the ben- 
efits of proposed solutions. Warrants 
were printed and posted, and the 
League of Student Voters visited the 
primary classrooms to help them un- 
derstand the process and the articles 
themselves. Sponsors of articles wrote 
and practiced their presentations and 
speeches, and other students devel- 
oped questions and arguments. 
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Getting Down to Business 
Finally the big day arrived. Student 
facility supervisors set up the multi- 
purpose room in imitation of the 
town hall, complete with sound sys- 
tem and pitchers of water. Constables 
took up their stations; the Board of 
Registrars signed in registered voters. 
The visitors' gallery was full, with 
many town officials as well as parents, 
high school students, and interested 
guests present. 

The job of town moderator was 
shared by a student and a teacher, and 
strict parliamentary procedure was fol- 
lowed. The warrant this year con- 
tained eight articles sponsored by 6th 
grade special interest groups and by 
the 4th grade Board of Selectmen and 
Town Manager. For two and one-half 
hours the student body was caught up 
in intense debate over proposals to 
create a walking mall downtown by 
banning vehicular traffic, to establish 
revised traffic patterns, and to form 
committees to study specific aspects of 
the problem or possible solutions. 

But no dramatic action took place! 
After the considerable discussion that 
surrounded the proposed solutions, 
the numerous changes presented in 
the articles were turned down. The 
only anicle passed that day was one in 
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which the students voted to take re- 
sponsibility for their own pan in the 
problem: 

To see if the school will vote to require all 
Provincetown children, through the 6rh 
grade, to complete a bicycle safety course 
and licensing procedure in order to be 
flowed to ride bicycles in the downtown 
\?a from Memorial Day to Columbus Day. 
(Requested by 6th graders for safety and 
responsibilicy). 

All that remained was the referen- 
dum, which allows students to cast 
written ballots and facilitates active 
participation even from kindergan- 
ners and 1st graders who might not sit 
though a long meeting. This year's 
referendum question read: 

Provincetown's economy depends upon 
tourism. We believe that the traffic conges- 
tion adds to the charm of a summer reson, 
and that sightseeing by tourists on Com- 
mercial Street by vehicle or on foot is 
crucial to the town's finances. We therefore 
recommend minimal interference in the 
natural flow of this traffic. 

This referendum passed by a wide^ 
margin. 

No Easy Answers in 
Democracy 

This experience taught our students 
that some problem? h?ve no easy an- 
swers. They learned that what looks 
like a good solution orten has a nega- 
tive impact on an imponant segment 
of the community. They became aware 
of the clout of well-organized special 
interest groups, and they gained an 
understanding of the imponance of 
each single vote. Along with crucial 
decision-making and problem-solving 
skills, they learned skills in research, 
communication, and cooperation. 

And, more imponant, they became 
comfonable panicipants in the demo- 
cratic process and gained an under- 
standing of the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. We hope that 
the involvement of our students and 
community in this annual event, now 
in its 5th year, will produce lively, 
lifelong participation in government 
of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.D 

Jane W. Rowe is a 5th grade teacher, 
Provincetown Elementary School, P.O. Box 
185, Provincetown, MA 02657. 
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. By Diane Harrington 

I FIRST visited a middle school community service pro- 
gram about twelve years ago. It was a two-hour drive 
from my home; to get there on time, I had to leave at sL\- 
thirty in the morning. I remember wondering, given this 
age group, whether the program could possibly be that 
special. Shortly after I arrived, we left for the Head Start 
center where some sixth graders worked each week. I 
rode with the students in a van, and they were just like 
the other eleven- and twelve-year-olds I had known: half 
child, half teen, full of unfocused energy and silliness. 
Once we got to the center, however, all that changed, I 
can still remember how surprised I was by their maturi- 
ty, attentiveness, and sense of responsibility. I followed 
these youngsters around the classrooms where they 
worked as assistant teachers, then returned to school 
with them, where, over lunch, they debated the effec- 
tiveness of various methods of discipline. It sounded like 
a college class for student teachers, I thought. 
I had arrived a skeptic. I left a believer. 
Nowadays, we hear much more about service learning 
for middle schoolers and even for younger children. Is 
what 1 saw all those years ago, way out on Long Island, 
typical of service learning programs for this age group? 
Are these activities worth the time and energy they 
require? What do they teach our youngsters? Should they 
be part of the school program for young adolescents? 

One of the most compelling arguments in favor of 
community service is that it gives young adolescents 
opportunities— mostly absent from their busy but self- 
involved lives— to do valued and needed work. Harold 
Howe, in remarks he made at Lehigh University in 1 986, 
articulated this argument: 

In a society based on the work ethic, work helps to define 
each one of us. To the extent that we tio something useful 
to the society, wc gain a feeling of belonging and con- 
tributing that sustains us even when the work we do is tlif- 

Diane Harrington is director of communications at the 
National Center for Restructuring Education, Schools, 
and Teaching (NCREST) at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in New York City. 



ficult or dull [Y]outh has been progressively denied the 

opportunity to be engaged in work that is important to oth- 
ers and, therefore, denied the rewards such work produces 
(Howe, p. 7). 

The point is a powerful one for those of us who par- 
ent or teach young adolescents; we are keenly aware that 
they do not feel useful or needed or important. Can com- 
munity service activities help to counteract that negative 
sense of themselves? 

This article chronicles some recent journeys— my vis- 
its to school-based programs in different parts of New 
York City and to the pages of educational literature —in 
an attempt to answer these questions and to pinpoint the 
appeal and value of community service for middle 
schoolers. 

I began my journey at Bleeker Junior High School, 
located in the Queens neighborhood of North Flushing, 
where solid, middle-class brick and stone homes line 
quiet streets. The school appears to be an orderly, rather 
traditional, junior high of about one thousand students. 
Its ethnic mix is pure New York City: Greek, Italian, 
African-American, Korean, Latino, and Jewish, among 
others. A number of recent immigrants have come from 
Asia and Central America. 

This was the first day of comm unity service for six sev- 
enth-grade helpers waiting, across the street at RS. 21, 
for "their" students to arrive. Jessica's face was radiant, 
transparent in equaJ parts anticipation and nervousness. 
Alexandria, is always was self-contained, but awkward- 
ness showed in the set of her shoulders. Lisa sat forward 
anxiously, leaning on her elbows. Vito pretended calm, 
while Eric could scarcely sit still. Angela looked stiff and 
shy. When the third graders arrived and were introduced 
and assigned, one to each seventh-grade tutor/mentor, 
these young helpers turned with relief to the books they 
had brought along to read aloud. 

These books, selected by the helpers on their own at 
the public library, provided a focus for this first get- 
together. Eric and his partner finished theirs in record 
time and then leafed through a smalJ library on the 
room's window sill together. Lisa and her partner sat 
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back, starting to look relaxed on the couch. The boy 
paired with Jessica was easily distracted, though, and 
looked up each time someone walked by. 

When they left, a short half hour later, the helpers were 
bursting with exuberance. On the way back, they almost 
danced around science teacher Jean Fuzioli, who had 
accompanied them. Comments and questions came 
spilling out: "How did it go?" "He wouldn't say anything." 
"We ran out of things to talk about at the end." M He sure 
had a lot to say!" "Was 1 okay?* "1 think I was okay: 

THESE YOUNGSTERS are pan of the Early Adolescent 
Helper Program, a network of service learning pro- 
grams, mostly in schools, for ten- to fifteen-year-olds. 
Based in New York City at the National Center for Ser- 
vice Learning in Early Adolescence, it involves roughly 
fifteen middle and junior high schools there, as well as 
others in Louisville (Ky.)> Alexandria (Va.), Bucks Coun- 
ty (Pa.), and Peekskill (N.Y). Now in its tenth year, the 
Helper Program supports schools and community agen- 
cies by producing curriculum materials; providing train- 
ing, technical assistance, and advice; and acting as an 
advocate for community service for early adolescents. 

Actually, founder ant director Joan Schinc prefers the 
term "service learning** to "community service." In a 
study issued in 19S9 and updated two years later, Con- 
nections: Service Learning in the Middle Grades, the 
Helper Program defined model programs as those that 
enable young adolescents to perform "real" services for 
which they are held accountable; that include a strong 
learning component, with opportunities for training and 
reflection; and that are led by adults sensitive to and 
knowledgeable of young adolescents. 

The typical "community service" activity, according to 
Schinc, is much more limited than this, taking students 
on such things as a oncc-a-year trip to a nursing home to 
sing Christmas carols or serve a holiday meal. There's 
nothing wrong with this, she says, except that it could 
be so much more. 

To illustrate this point, .Mice Halsted. associate direc- 
tor of the National Center for Service Learning in Early 
Adolescence, tells a favorite story about one young 
helper working at a nursing home. One week, as the class 
was leaving the nursing home, the teacher asked. "How 
did it go?" "Fine; 1 answered this particular boy. - \Vc 
kissed Mrs. Klein goodbye and wished her a Happy East- 
er." The teacher matter-of-factly said, "Good." Later, she 
filled Halsted in. This boy, she said, didn't let anyone hug 
or kiss him. He had witnessed a parent die violently and 
now lived with a grandmother who really didn't like him 
much. Even she, his teacher and a naturally affectionate 
woman, wasn't allowed to hug him. The fact that he was 
kissing his adopted grandmother goodbye was monu- 
mentally significant. 

"That kind of thing happens with regularity; asserted 
Halsted. "And then you get on the bus with them and 
1 rowdy' is too discreet a term to describe their behavior! 
They swing back and forth from being profound to being 
ridiculous." 

These relationships can be equally significant for the 
seniors. Ivy Diton, who coordinates community service 
at Louis Armstrong Middle School, a magnet school in 
Queens, loves to tell the story about giving a part)' at the 
Franklin Nursing Home, where she takes nearly thirty 



seventh grnders each week. "One of my students had! 
said, *No one expects anything from these people. Why 
should they get up? Why should they feed themselves?* 
He was right, and it shows you how smart they really are. 
But when we had a party, some of the seniors got dressed 
for the very first time!" 

Service learning gives youngsters the opportunity to 
take on helping roles over a period of time and enables 
them to prepare for and reflect on their experiences— 
in other words, to leant from them. In one of Diton's 
seminars, for example— this one for helpers who work 
at a day care center— the seventh graders prepared case 
studies of young children, based on close observation of 
their motor skills and language development. "In this 
way, they began to see the growth and development of 
a child; said Diton. "It becomes real to them." 

In a weekly seminar, the youngsters are trained for the 
service they'll perform. Helper Program guides encour- 
age active learning through role playing, simulation exer- 
cises, open-ended discussions, and journal writing so 
that youngsters can explore their new roles and respon- 
sibilities. Materials and activities on such topics as child 
development or aging prepare the helpers for the popu- 
lations with whom they'll work. 

After they begin working at their placements, helpers 
continue to meet, reflecting on their experiences and 
helping each other solve whatever problems they 
encounter. At least one school staff member (the u prcH 
gram leader") takes responsibility for leading the semi- 
nar and for coordinating all the program details— finding 
placements, working with the placement site staff, 
arranging transportation, and trouble shooting. Some* 
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times nvo or more teachers share this role, making it a 
bit more manageable. 

In fact, weeks of preparation preceded that first ses- 
moii for the Blocker Junior High School Helpers at RS. 2 1 . 
The students had been meeting w eekly with their pro- 
gram leaders. Jean Fazioli (who accompanied them to PS. 
21) and English teacher Marc Lindas. In addition, Helper 
Program staff led a special training session on reading 
aloud and tutoring. 

Finally, there was an orientation at RS. 21, conducted 
by assistant principal Dianne Sandler and guidance coun- 
selor Joan Gcwurz, the program supervisor. "You're 
young adults, and we need your help; Gcwirz said to the 
young helpers. She also talked with them about the chil- 
dren with whom they would work. "They all need your 
hcipr she said. "Why? Some have bad study habits, some 
arc troubled and have no one to talk to. When you have 
someone to talk to. your heart is relieved and your mind 
can work." Later, Sandler underscored this point: "We tar- 
geted youngsters having difficulty in tliird grade," she said, 
-who were not feeling good about themselves. We 
thought if we could pair them with 'almost-teenagers,' it 
would help their self-esteem: "Did it?" I asked her two 
months later. "They really, really loved it," she answered. 
"1 can't tell you their achievement went up because of 
this, but I think their attitude was turned around." 

"How about the helpers?" I wondered. Like all the 
adults I met who had been involved in community ser- 
vice with young adolescents, the program leaders were 
unequivocal in their enthusiasm. Landas articulated his 
high hopes; "I'm getting a chance to help students 
become more responsible and more autonomous," he 



said, "which they will need to be as they go into high 
school and become young adults." Fazioli saw more 
immediate results: U I see a carry-over into the classroom. 
They seem to be more open, maybe a little more confi- 
dent." Diton was equally positive about her students: 
ta The impact on their other studies I believe is signifi- 
cant: 

INTEREST IN early adolescence has surged in recent 
years, particularly since 1989, when the Carnegie 
Council on Adolescent Development released its 
provocative report, Turning Points: Preparing Ameri- 
can Youth for the 21st Century. This aimed at no less 
than the transformation of the nation's middle grade 
schools, based on the claim that: 

A volatile mismatch exists between the organization and 
curriculum of middle schools and the intellectual and emo- 
tional needs of young adolescents. Caught in a vortex of 
changing demands, the engagement of many youch in learn- 
ing diminishes, and their rates of alienation, substance 
abuse, absenteeism, and dropping out of school begin to 
rise (Carnegie, pp. S-9). 

Some of Carnegie's specific recommendations have 
the potential to shake up middle and junior high schools 
around the country— such as the call to eliminate track- 
ing, to give teachers more control over their s y ools' 
instructional programs, and to involve parents in school 
governance. Another recommendation was that youth 
service in the community' — as exemplified by the Helper 
Program— should be part of the core program in all mid- 
dle schools. What links these seemingly diverse recom- 
mendations is the interest in and focus on the early ado- 
lescent learner. In the foreword to Turning Points, David 
Hamburg, President of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, wrote: 

There is a crucial need to help adolescents at this early 
age acquire durable self-esteem, flexible and inquiiing 
habits of mind, reliable and relatively close human relation- 
ships, a sense of belonging in a valued group, and a sense of 
usefulness in some way beyond the self (Carnegie, p. \iy 

But Turning Points is not the only recent educational 
reform report to advocate community service. John 
Goodlad's^ Place Called School (1984), Ernest Boycr's 
High School (1983), and Eliot Wigglnton's Sometimes a 
Shining Moment (1985) all include proposals and ideas 
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for youth service. They're joined by the 1985 report of 
the Education Commission of the States, Reconnecting 
Youth: The Next Stage of Refonn, and the 1988 report of 
the William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work, 
Family, and Citizenship, The Forgotten Half; Pathways 
to Success for America's Youth and Young Families. 

Why all this interest in service learning? 

Part of what makes it so appealing is its match with the 
developmental needs of early adolescents. The predom- 
inant characteristic of emerging adolescents is change. 
Alongside the more obvious physical changes of early 
puberty are many other shifts, all intensely felt: a shift 
away from parents and toward peers; a move from what 
Piaget calls concrete to abstract thinking; unpredictable 
mood swings, including periods of intense self-doubt; a 
search for adult role models other than parents; the start 
of an interest in the broader social and political world 
side by side with seemingly total self-absorption. Over- 
all, the young adolescent is trying to "find" her or him- 
self, testing new values and roles v~ discover which ones 
fit. 

Community service, according to Schine and to the 
authors of Turning Points, can address many of these 
needs. Within the confines of a carefully structured expe- 
rience, like the tutoring at RS. 21, the young adolescent 
can try out new skills, experience success in the eyes of 
others, and see tangible, valued outcomes. When such 
experiences are based on interpersonal relationships 
they arc usually successful, capitalizing as this docs on 
young adolescents' overriding interest in all matters 
social. 

But there are other powerful arguments for service 
learning. One is that through these experiences, young- 
sters can learn or reinforce academic skills. Research 
indicates, for example, that peer tutors' skills often 
increase as much or even more than those of tutees (Con- 
rad and Hcdin, 1991). This may be true, but it's probably 
also true that academic skills are learned more efficient- 
ly in regular classes. Community service should teach 
something beyond the academic, something unique and 
different from the rest of a school's offering. If it doesn't, 
it may not be worth the effort. 

My favorite argument in favor of community sen-ice is 
that it helps youngsters to be more caring. "Someof these 
kids had never known what it was to care or be respon- 
sible," Ditcn pointed out. "And parents really love this, 
too. They're so glad their children have a chance to care 
for someone else, because this is the 4 me age.' " 

In a 1988 address to the Chief State School Officers, 
Diton's point was emphasized by David Hornbeck, die 
former commissioner of education in Maryland: 

Learning to care . . . has a place in the public schools. It 
should not be considered extracurricular. It should be treat- 
ed as a fundamental pan of an)' self-respecting school that 
is attempting to nurture young people in their initial quest 
toward an effective and satisfying adulthood (Hornbeck, 
pp. 11-12). 

Jennifer, a helper from Louis Armstrong, wrote in her 
journal, "I think the children in my group really enjoy me. 
We read to them and help them tie their shoes and put 
on their coats. As the weeks passed, we have to help 
them less and hug them more. It is like they are becom- 
ing family." 

A related argument is that community service helps to 



create better citizens, young people who understand 
their interconneetedness with others and have a sensej|^ 
of personal efficacy and worth in that regard. Diton ha^^B 
pointed out, for example, that "helpers are never absent^^ 
on the day of community service. One time a student was 
out, and she called the school to make sure we knew." 
Again and again, program leaders confirm Diton's point 
that helpers take their responsibilities very seriously. 

Consider the words of Katara, another Louis Arm- 
strong helper: "I've learned to be patient," she wrote in 
her journal. "I am much better with kids than when I first 
started this program. Now when I babysit, I get better 
results now that I don't get so mad at the kids." 

SINCE THE publication of Turning Points and Con- 
nections, according to Schine, interest in community 
service for early adolescents has blossomed—and so has 
the number of programs. The Helper Program itself has 
spread to schools all over the city and country making it 
difficult for Schine to say precisely how many youngsters 
are participating at any given moment. 

Each school manages program details in a way that 
suits its unique circumstances, goals, and constraints. 
This is intentional, according to Halsted: "What I like 
about the Helper Program is that we work with schools 
the way they are." Despite the diversity of details, there 
are three basic helper models: the child care helper, the 
after-school helper, and the partners helper Child care 
and after-school helpers work with younger children, 
usually preschoolers or elementary school students, in^ 
varied roles: reading aloud, tutoring, helping with home- 
work, supervising on the playground, or whatever else 
is needed. The partners helper works with the elderly in 
a senior- citizen center, nursing home, or hospital. For 
each model, the Helper Program has developed a train- 
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ing guide and a wealth of other materials. 

Program leaders have found that having activities to 
focus on enables early adolescents to be more success- 
ful. especially in the vers- beginning when they're taking 
on new roles and meeting new people. Child care and 
after-school helpers, for example, often begin by reading 
aloud to their students, as the Bleekerjunior High School 
helpers did. To prepare adolescents for this, the Helper 
Program has produced a handbook on reading and liter- 
acy activities; there's talk about developing one for math 
and science activities, too. 

A fourth kind of helper is the student evaluator, 
Chosen by their program leaders, helper evaluators col- 
lect information about the program from fellow helpers 
and their "clients." They learn techniques for research 
and for interpreting data. Halsted, who helped train the 
student evaluators this year, was thrilled to receive a mes- 
sage from Eric (an evaluator and tutor at Bleeker) one Sat- 
urday evening at 7:00: "Every year we give them our busi- 
ness cards and tell them to call us if they have any ques- 
tions. No one ever did, until now.* After returning Eric's 
call. Halsted explained, *He was a colleague: very matter 
of fact, not at all shy. He said, 'I have these questions. I 
want to make sure I do this right: He'll be interviewing 
the third-grade teachers at P.S. 21 and the helpers who 
were not tutors, and he wants to be sure he's using the 
right questionnaires." 

WONDERFUL AS service learning is, it's not an easy 
launch, as Landas and Fazioli can testify. One dif- 
ficulty is finding good placements. "I work very hard on 
placement; Diton pointed out. 4 '1 think that's the key. I 
pick places where I love the people and where they are 
exciu u— as excited as 1 am." 
1 lalstead, who (along with other Helper Program staff) 



often helps schools find placements, agreed: "We're 
looking for people who understand." 

There are other obstacles, too, including the ordinary 
enemies of time and scheduling. The tutoring at P.S. 21, 
for example, was scheduled for one period, giving the 
helpers only forty minutes to walk to P.S. 21, work with 
their students, and walk back. It just wasn't enough time, 
and they were always late returning. Worse still, the sem- 
inar was scheduled during the forty-minute lunch peri- 
od that followed, so that got cheated, too. "Programs that 
meet during the lunch period generally don't last beyond 
the program leader," warned Rebecca Lieberman, pro- 
gram associate at the National Center for Service Learn- 
ing, although, she conceded, "Historically that has been 
a typical way to get around scheduling problems." 

Most established Helper Programs do meet during the 
regular school day, however, and give students some kind 
of credit for participating. (At Bleeker, students got cred- 
it and a grade; but , because the program began in the mid- 
dle of the year, according to Landas and Fazioli, there just 
wasn't any other way to squeeze it in.) At Louis Arm- 
strong, Diton 's seventh-grade helpers— three sections of 
them, totalling almost ninety students-— got credit for 
"Home and Careers," a course required by New York 
state. 

Scheduling the community service activities after 
school or on weekends is another approach. At Hillside 
Middle School in Queens, for example, students work at 
their placements throughout the week, after school, and 
on Saturdays, whenever it's convenient for them and the 
placement sites. 

The arrangement at Intermediate School 174 in the 
Bronx is a bit more formal. Helpers work twice a week- 
after school at the Kips Bay Boys and Girls Club— just 
down the street from the school. Their program leader, 
guidance counselor Milt Waltzer, accompanies and 
supervises them there, like Diton at Louis Armstrong. 

On the day I visited, it was noisy inside the well- 
equipped center— the noise of many young people play- 
ing and flirting and working and doing all the things 
young people do after school. Signs advertised every- 
thing from summer camp to parent activities, and as 
helpers drifted in they were clearly identifiable by the 
red T-shirts that said, * Kids Helping Kids." Twenty-one of 
them were there that day, despite the fact that it had been 
a half-day in school and they had to come from home 
instead of walking there together. Usually all twenty-five 
were present, Waltzer said. 

Once they had signed in, the youngsters were assigned 
by Waltzer: some to the tutoring room, some to the 
library, some to the early childhood room, and one to arts 
and crafts. "I use my judgment in assigning them," said 
Waltzer, who clearly knew each student well and tried to 
match their interests with what was needed by the 
younger children whose parents had signed them up for 
this program. 

Originally, this was a state-funded "attendance 
improvement and dropout prevention" program; all the 
helpers were students designated "at risk" of dropping 
out of school. But this year the school's attendance level 
rose, so it was "rewarded" by losing the funds. This cre- 
ated problems for Waltzer and his helpers, since there 
were no replacement monies to pay for his after-school 
time. The Helper Program staff sprang into action and 
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assisted him in getting a grant from the Ralph Ogden 
Foundation. 

"All of these kids are at risk in lots of ways. You really 
wouldn't believe some of their stories," said Waltzer, who 
grew .up and attended school in this district himself. He 
pointed to Luz. intent on helping a young girl in the 
library with homework. u She just came to this country 
four years ago," he said, "and she was in the Helper Pro- 
gram being helped. Now she's a helper." 

In the tutoring room, students were crowded around 
several large tables. They were casual and noisy, but 
working nonetheless. "Is a dike like a dam?" one girl 
called across the room. Someone at another table 
answered her. Roberto was doing math exercises with 
two boys, and one of them was sulking. "He keeps on 
getting the answers wrong, and he wants to go to the 
gym," commented Roberto. Patiently, he turned the 
paper around and began explaining again. 

Charlene, in her second year of high school, stopped 
by to say hello. Three" or four years ago she was Luz s 
helper. "She really acquainted Luz with America," said 
Waltzer proudly. Now Charlene has an after-school pay- 
ing job as "second secretary" to the director of the Boys 
and Girls Club. She told us she was thinking about 
becoming a guidance counselor, "like Mr. Waltzer." 

In the early childhood room, Jackie, a helper for the 
third year in a row, said, "I like helping them, hearing 
them say, 'Thank you.' " 

They come because they're part of something," said 
Waltzer. "Everybody wants to be part of something." 
Then he turned toward Lily, who had come to ask him 
what a crocus is. 

THE HELPER Program began in 19S2 as a pilot pro- 
ject of the National Commission on Resources for 
Youth (NCRY). NCRY advocated giving young people 
more opportunities to be engaged in responsible, pro- 
ductive activities— a concept it called "youth partici- 
pation." Bin the focus was mostly on high school and 
older. Peter Kleinbard. NCRY's director, believed with 
Schine that younger adolescents could benefit from the 
same opportunities, as long as activities were struc- 
tured appropriately. And thus, despite considerable ini- 
tial skepticism about whether youngsters in this age 
group could really take on such roles, the Helper Pro- 
gram was born. 

When NCRY was dissolved in 1983. the late Harold 
Proshansky. president of the Graduate Center of the 
City University of New York, invited Schine to move the 
Helper Program to CUNY's Center for Advanced Study 
in Education (CASE), where it remains to this day. "He 
gave us space and respectabilityr Schine remembers 
with a smile. At first, she operated out of a tiny office: 
later, she moved to a modest suite of four rooms, ini- 
tially shared with other CASE staff and now filled by 
Helper Program staff. With quiet persistence and com- 
pelling belief in what she sees as a "mission," Schine 
managed to garner support, one by one, from an 
impressive list of private foundations and to expand the 
program's scope. 

Recently, a major grant from the DeWitt Wallace-Read- 
er's Digest Fund enabled her to turn a long-time dream 
into reality by establishing the National Center for Ser- 
vice Learning in Early Adolescence. This builds on and 
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encompasses the work of the Helper Program, which 
Schine refers to as "the action arm" of the National Cen- 
ter, adding to it the creation of a clearinghouse of pn>| 
grams across the country— those meeting the Helper 
Program's standards, that is. "They must include the 
reflection piece," Schine consistently emphasizes. 

I'LL CLOSE with a stop on Manhattan's Upper West 
Side, where I spent some time with a group of articu- 
late middle schoolers. 

In a comfortably messy classroom, with remnants of 
science experiments and projects scattered at the 
periphery, haLf a dozen seventh graders sat at a table 
made by pushing desks together, discussing iheir last 
semester's community service experiences over lunch. 
M I was full of joy at firstT said Vera about her weekly vis- 
its to elderly patients on a ward at Roosevelt Hospital, 
"but later I got depressed. It was hard. There was only so 
much we could do." 

Shalinda, who visited elderly residents at the Jewish 
Home and Hospital, disagreed: "'NX Tien I saw them smile. 
I felt really good." Then she reminisced about one woman 
who, the nurses said, wouldn't talk until Shalinda 
befriended her. U I felt really needed," she said simply. 

"Did your visits make a difference?" I asked. "For some 
people it did,* 1 admitted Vera. "Others appreciated us, but 
we couldn't really help them. All we could do was talk 
to them." 

AJiza, who worked with first and second graders at P.S. 
87, a nearby elementary school, was more positive: "The 
class could get more work done while I was there. And I 
think it was nice for them to have an older kid there, 
someone who's not yet an adult." 

Vera, Shalinda, Aliza, and the others are students at 
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Columbus Academy, a magnet middle school (grades six 
to dgl it) whose entire seventh grade— a total of sixty-five 
students— participates in community service once a 
week for three periods. They choose from among ten 
sites, including elementary schools, Head Start centers, 
hospitals, and one veterinary office. Students are also 
encouraged to find their own placements; this year, for 
the first time, one did— hence the vet! Most of these are 
within easy walking distance of the school. Students take 
a city bus to those a little farther away, using bus passes 
if they have them or tokens supplied by the school's par- 
ent association if they don't. Walking or riding, all travel 
with at least one partner and the permission of their par- 
ents. 

This is the Helper Program s fifth year at Columbus 
Academy.. Two years ago, with the help of a federal mag- 
net school grant, it expanded from a small elective pro- 
gram for fifteen to twenty students to a required course 
for all seventh graders. Four teachers oversee the place- 
ments and conduct the training and reflection seminars. 
Two of them sat quietly with us, letting the students do 
.ill the talking: Eric Brand, who teaches social studies, sci- 
ence, writing, Latin, and community service, and has 
worked with the Helper Program for two years; and 
Aurea Hernandez, new to the program this year, who 
teaches science, social studies, writing, family living and 
sex education, and community service. 

Usually, students change placements halfway through 
the year, This group was about to start working at their 
second sites, so it was a good time to reflect on last 
semester* s experiences. 

"Tell me about some things that have been hard," I 
asked. Aliza described one girl, in some detail, who frus- 
trated and confused her. On the one hand, she was "wild" 



and stole other kids' snacks, and, on the other, she called 
Aliza u Mommy" and wanted to sit in her lap. Vera inter- 
rupted to clarify that, - ln the seminar, we talk about prob- 
lems like this. We see if anyone has any ideas about what 
to do." 

"Did they have ideas for you?" 1 asked Aliza. "Yes " she 
said. "I should be sure to compliment her when she's 
doing something good." Her unspoken comment was 
that she would try, but she doubted that this would be 
enough. 

Doni recalled his placement at RS. 199, his old ele- 
mentary school, in a kindergarten class where he 
worked with two difficult boys in particular: "I think I 
might have made a difference. Not a big difference. 
They had problems, but not big problems, and I helped 
them out." 

Marsha, who worked with first and second graders at 
another elementary school, echoed this feeling: "It 
wasn't a big thing. There was one kid who would listen 
to me." 

Shaiinda, unabashed, insisted, "1 think just being there 
made a difference. It showed somebody cares. This goes 
for little kids and the elderly." Around the table, heads 
nodded solemnly, then ducked in shyness; only Shaiinda 
was bold enough to make this claim for all of them. 

Curious, I asked, "Does this take time away from what 
you should be learning in school?" "Oh, no!" they said 
immediately and almost in unison, the force of their 
response making me and their teachers smile. "You learn 
from life, not from textbooks," asserted Marsha with typ- 
ical adolescent certainty, as though this were an cither/or 
proposition. Ryaz, who worked with four- and five-year- 
olds at the Brownstone School, a private preschool, 
added, "This teaches us how life's going to be, how a job's 
going to be when I get older." 

Shaiinda, again, voiced what the others could not: tt I 
think 1 got a little less selfish from doing this. I thought 
my little problems were the biggest problems in the 
world. Then I saw that half of them [the seniors she vis- 
ited) couldn't even get dressed and go to the bathroom 
alone. I think I grew up a little." □ 
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Tackling World Hunger 
in an Elementary School 



With responsible consumption and community support, the students 
of Weybridge Elementary School, Vermont, saved the lives of 1,101 
children around the world in just five months. 

Reprinted with permission from Educational Leadership , December 1985/ 
January 1986. 



It began at my own dinner table. I 
remember, as a child, sitting for 
seemingly endless hours in staring 
confrontation with a then-cold and 
decidedly ominous heap of uneaten 
■vegetables piled on my plate. I'd push 
them here and spread them out there, 
contemplating my chances for weasel- 
ing out of their inevitable ingestion. 
"Eat your peas; people are starving in 
China." I would have been more than 
happy to send those peas anywhere 
but into mv own stomach. 



Later, as both student and teacher, I 
knew well the familiar after-lunch 
scene in almost any school: lunch trays 
stacked askew, pounds of untouched, 
wasted food being scraped mindlessly 
and methodically into large institu- 
tional garbage cans. Day after day, year 
after year, school after school, die 
pattern was predictable. 

Yet, as a teacher in a small Vermont 
school with only 78 K-6 students, the 
significance of this problem didn't 
really affect me, until one day several 
years ago when I ran across an article 
published by the World Hunger Proj- 
ect. Forty thousand children, the au- 
thor said, were dying each day from 
hunger and hunger-related disease. 



The Challenge 

Although the figure was staggering, 1 
was assured world hunger could be 
eliminated by the year 2000. The tech- 
nology and food supplies were avail- 
able. The challenge was clear to me: 
how could I extend the boundaries of 
my small Vermont schoolhouse to em- 
body the enormity and reality of the 
world around it? More important, how 
could I personalize this global aware- 
ness so that it would have direct, con- 
crete meaning to each student in the 
school? I knew children need to inter- 
nalize knowledge, experience it, to 





truly claim it as their own, From time 
io time we had undertaken various 
recycling activities, kept track of lunch 
waste, focused on energy' conserva- 
tion, and walked for world hunger 
relief. These elTons, chough laudable, 
seemed transitory. I was convinced 
there had to be a way to bring home 
the interconnectedness of school, 
community, and world; to address 
global issues on a meaningful level for 
more than just a special day, class 
period, or science unit; to help chil- 
dren realize that they are a part of a 
much larger community, that they 
have a role in that community, and that 
they can influence it, no matter how 
small they might feel. I was committed 
to the belief that an individual's ac- 
tions can make a difference in the 
world. How could I help children 
experience that constructive power 
themselves? 

The Plan 

If effective distribution of food and 
cooperation among nations were the 
two pivotal factors in alleviating hun- 
ger, I needed to bring them into focus 
for the students of our school. How 
could they realize that their wasteful- 
ness broke down the distribution sys- 
tem; that.- in effect, what they threw 
away could have been food that some- 
one else would have eaten: that glut- 
tonous or wasteful countries were pan 
of the same overall exercise that re- 
sulted in under- or malnourished na- 
tions in other parts of the world? Short 
of putting our peas in an envelope, 
how could we help reverse our selfish 
overconsumption and wastefulness? 
The key was to do something our- 
selves that would result in making 
food accessible in other places where 
it was needed more. 

As a public school teacher, I had 
to be sensitive to the many perspec- 
tives others might hold toward any 
giv en organization we might contact. 
After researching various international 
agencies, I chose UNICEF as a recog- 
nized, long-time advocate of children 
and a responsible agent in worldwide 
hunger alleviation. Its focus on chil- 
dren seemed to be an especially ap- 
propriate point of personal identifica- 
tion for our students. I read and 
questioned and thought about various 
foodstuffs and supplies that UNICEF 
sent to other countries until I discov- 
ercd K-Mix II. Developed as a high- 




potency supplement given on an in- 
tensive basis to severely malnourished 
children, K-Mix II literally makes the 
difference between life and death. 
One pound of K-MLx II, which can 
restore the health of one severely mal- 
nourished child, costs just one Ameri- 
can dollar. 

The challenge now had a vehicle. 
We were consuming irresponsibly 
while others died from not consuming 
at all. An organization existed with 
ready access to shipping networks and 
a life-saving food therapy. We could be 
the catalyst: the money we saved 
through responsible consumption and 
waste reduction could be redistribut- 
ed as life-saving K-Mix II for others. 

As I thought about past walk-a- 
thons. jump-a-thons, and bike-a-thons, 
the trilogy of one pound of K-Mix II/ 
one dollar/one saved life resurfaced in 
my mind, and an idea evolved. For 
every day that all of Weybridge School 
wasted less than one pound of food, 
community members could pledge 
money (an amount of their own 
choosing). For instance, a local busi- 
ness might pledge ten cents per day 
for each day that the school successful- 
ly met its goal. Collectively, a variety of 
businesses might pledge [he equiva- 
lent of a dollar for each day the school 
wasted less than a pound. For each 
dollar the school collected, a pound of 
K-Mix II could be purchased, saving 
die life of one malnourished child. If 
enough community members joined 
our efforts, the combined per-day 
pledges might mean more than one 
pound of K-Mix II might be provided, 
and more than one life could be saved 
each day. 

The Process 5 0 

The idea worked on paper; however, 
to be effective the actual resolve had to 



come from the students themselves. I 
was determined that it be an entirely 
voluntary effort of students as well as 
the community. I decided to present 
the possibility of a Waste Watch Reso- 
lution in December, let students con- 
sider it over the holiday, and begin in 
the New Year if interest was sufficient. 

It was. I decided to make our New 
Year's resolution known at that time so 
that interested citizens could join our 
efforts. There was no direct solicita- 
tion; instead, we welcomed those who 
called or wrote on their own initiative, 
knowing their pledges were a sincere 
indication of support for our project. 
Because my objectives were wholly 
educational, it was critical that this not 
become a fundraising event. 

Before we started, numerous as- 
pects of the Waste Watch needed to be 
addressed. I was still concerned, for 
instance, that the saving of children's 
lives be made concrete for the chil- 
dren of our school. This became a 
central focus of the program. We be- 
gan by hanging up one paper doll 
each time our efforts saved a life in the 
world. The growing chain of dolls 
wound its way, hand in hand, around 
us. They were a constant, visual repre- 
sentation of a project that eventually 
permeated even* area of our curricu- 
lum and seeped not only into our own 
homes (mini-Waste Watches were car- 
ried out at family dinner tables), but 
into the homes of citizens across the 
United States and Canada. 

Large weekly charts and graphs, mo- 
biles, maps, student posters, and 
artwork hung from every wall and 
rafter of the lunchroom. All school 
films, speakers, projects, and trips fo- 
cused on nutrition, hunger, and world 
food supplies. Individual classes initi- 
ated challenges to the rest of the 
school, listing sayings that included 
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food ("apple of my eye," "cream of the 
crop"); exploring fables that em- 
ployed food as a vehicle for a moral 
("The Fox and the Grapes," "The Milk- 
maid and Her Pail"); and setting up 
poster and essay contests ("Pack a Safe 
Lunch," "Super Snacks," "What the 
Waste Watch Means to Me"). Multi-age 
student groups analyzed school 
lunches, compared food costs, and 
explored the economics of world food 
distribution; others wrote letters to 
newspapers, reported on related 
books, and wrote an original Waste 
Watch song; still others entered statis- 
tics on the school's computer, studied 
foreign countries, researched colonial 
food preservation and preparation, 
and discussed relevant literature. Ev- 
en- corner of the curriculum had po- 
tential. 

Our lunch hour became a lime for 
all classes to share worthwhile mo- 
ments as a school community. To fa- 
cilitate this, .we began serving lunch 
family-sale. The Parents' Club pur- 
chased fabric, which teachers sewed 
into tablecloths. Several mothers de- 
signed aprons for students, and chil- 
dren created centerpieces for each 
lunch table. Students sat in multi-age 
groups with a head of table and a 
waiter who brought serving dishes 
from the kitchen. They began observ- 
ing the common courtesies of stand- 
ing until even*one was present for 
lunch, waiting to eat until everyone 
at the table was served, and ending 
conversation when schoolmates or 
teachers rose to make daily announce- 
ments. These new roles and responsi- 
bilities gave the whole lunch process a 
symbolic quality: both the people and 
the food we were eating took on a new 
importance. "Take what you can eat" 
became a reasonable guideline as chil- 
dren kept a watch on waste. 

Daily announcements and Waste 
Watch news rilled half of the lunch 
hour. Students practiced public speak- 
ing skills as they shared individual and 
group projects, read Waste Watch mail, 
posed problems to be solved, and 
reported on the school's progress. 
Each day's Watcher of the Waste 
announced the amount of tray, milk, 
and kitchen waste and graphed it on 
large charts in the lunchroom. Above 
us hung reminders of our interdepen- 
dence — supporters' names from 
across the United States, including an 
editor from Massachusetts, 50 kids 



from Kansas, a court clerk, a former 
clown, and a fifth-generation Ver- 
monter. And around us hung paper 
doll symbols of saved lives halfway 
around the world. Through coopera- 
tive efforts, sharing, and a sense of 
responsibility, the school became a 
community working together on a 
common goal. 

The reality of the children's motto, 
"We Can Make A Difference," was ex- 
tended through the letters and re- 
sponses they received. From school- 
children across the country to Charles 
Kuralt and President Reagan, students 
received correspondence scribbled 
on everything from five -cent notepads 
to formal stationer)'. As they colored in 
the states on our large wall map or 
viewed themselves in national current- 
event filmstrips, students actually saw 
their message spread. 

Hosting visitors from newspapers, 
magazines, and other schools, stu- 
dents felt their newfound influence. 
And as they waved goodbye to the 
bright orange helicopter of a Boston 
television station, a small school liter- 
ally watched its news travel over the 
Green Mountains of Vermont into the 
larger world beyond. 

Reflections 

My eight years as an elementary school 
teacher had taught me the importance 
of making abstract concepts concrete. 
I was no stranger to chip trading and 
Cuisenaire rods, to Mexican dioramas 
and Dutch tulip projects. But Waste 
Watch taught me that school-age chil- 
dren can also investigate abstract con- 
cepts with significant human impact — 
democracy, scarcity, war, arbitration, 
and interdependence — if we make 
them concrete through real-world ex- 
periences. By assuming that I had to 
leave these concepts to the upper 
grades, I had missed a wonderfully 
ripe and curious time for learning. 
When hunger enabled us to bring the 
largeness of the world and the way it 
worked to a concrete level, the chil- 
dren showed me they were ready to 
learn. 

In addition, I felt a refreshing sense 
of balance as I watched children expe- 
rience the interdependence of the 
subjects and skills they employed dur- 
ing tiie Waste Watch. Previously com- 
partmentalized lessons now made 
sense. They had coherence. The Waste 
Watch enabled us to see the multifac- 



eted nature of a single reality — in this 
case, world hunger — and the numer- 
ous perspectives from which it could 
be viewed. It would be very hard for 
me to return to the artificiality of 
segregated subjects taught in lock-step 
sequence. The children naturally saw 
the interplay of subjects within a 
whole. Why hadn't I? 

Studying and acting on behalf of 
world hunger united the entire school 
behind an effort they had chosen to 
value. The typical, once-chaotic zoo 
story called lunch became a relaxed, 
congenial gathering for our K-6 com- 
munity. The transformation had a little 
to do with the procedural changes we 
had made, and a lot to do with the 
feelings children had about the Waste 
Watch. I. could comfortably retire my 
pat speech on the benefits of coopera- 
tive effort. The building buzzed with it. 
I was energized by the personal valida- 
tion I felt. 

Just as our school discovered what it 
was to become a community, so did 
we rethink its boundaries and impact. 
Certainly students would not learn 
solely within the four walls of a class- 
room for the rest of their lives. If I 
purported to teach skills that would 
stand by them throughout their lives, I 
needed to extend their vision by relat- 
ing how what we did affected other* 
on a global scale; by asking how what 
we did or did not do could have an 
impact. 

More than once since the project 
began, 1 have found myself sitting and 
absorbing the lunchroom scene, sur- 
veying the long paper doll chain that 
encircles the school, thinking of the 
cold piles of peas I used to know. In 
their own way, our students began 
with peas too; studying and internaliz- 
ing the facts of world hunger, they 
were able to translate their emotions 
into constructive action. Their com- 
mitment, in turn, caught the attention 
of the media, national and internation- 
al wire services, educators, boards, 
and action organizations throughout 
the United States, Europe, and Africa. 
The attention surprised us, and the 
international ripple effect was far 
greater man we could have imagined. 
But the warmth I feel for a small 
school whose students chose to influ- 
ence the world is greater sullD 
Caroline S. Donnan, an elementary 
school teacher in Vermont for eight years, 
lives at RFD 213, New Haven, VT 05472, 
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LEADERSHIP AND DECISION MAKING FOR BUILDING A CARING 
AND ETHICAL SCHOOL COMMUNITY 
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CLARIFICATION 

cfo/t Students wlik 



Brian J. Abrams 



ffective education programs seek to 
promote students' emotional and 
social development by helping 
them develop an awareness and un- 
derstanding of their feelings, atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and values (Epanchin 
& Monson, 1982). Mors?, Ardizzone, 
Macdonald, and Pasick (1980) have 
identified three goals of affective educa- 
tion: (1) to develop an adequate self- 
concept combined with self-esteem; (2) 
to maximize the prosocial potential of 
the student; and (3) to promote positive 
emotional expression. 

Students with emotional disabilities 
may exhibit a variety of maladaptive be- 
haviors and emotional problems, many 
of which indicate a need for affective 
growth. Many writers believe that affec- 
tive education is important for all chil- 
dren with exceptionalities but that it is 
essential for students with emotional 
disabilities (Epanchin & Monson, 1982; 
Morse et al., 1980; Werth & Sindelar, 
1987). Miller (1976) discussed 17 affeo 
tive teaching models; one of the most 
widely researched of these is values 
clarification. This article discusses how 
values clarification can be used by spe- 
cial education teachers to meet the affec- 
tive needs of students with emotional 
disabilities. 



Background 



The classic work in values clarification is 
Values and Teaching by Raths, Harmin, 
and Simon (1966, 1978), which discusses 
the basic theory and methods of values 
ciarification. In it, the authors express 
their belief that a number cf student be- 
havior problems such as apathy, incon- 
sistency, uncertainty, flightiness, and 
overdissension may be the result of con- 
fusion and disturbance in their values. 

Values are beliefs that have cognitive, 
affective, and behavioral components; 
they are principles people use to choose 
between alternatives, resolve conflicts, 
and make decisions (Rokeach, 1973). 
Values provide a stable frame of refer- 
ence, give meaning and order to our 
lives, and are fundamental to our sense 
of identity (Blaker, 1982). Students suf- 
fering from value confusion lack goals 
and direction; their behavior is often in- 
consistent and aimless. 

The assumptions behind the valuing 
theory of Raths and colleagues are that 
(a) human beings can arrive at values by 
an intelligent process of choosing, priz- 
ing, and behaving, and (b) values 
should relate to one's world and serve 
as a guide to a satisfying and intelligent 
way of life. The major focus of the theo- 
ry is that children who arc given help in 



using the valuing process will behave in 
ways that are less apathetic, confused, 
and irrational and more positive, pur- 
poseful, and enthusiastic than those of 
their peers who do not receive this help 
(Raths et al., 1966). 

Proponents have written many 
books dealing with methods, strategies, 
and activities for using values clarifica- 
tion in the classroom (see Hawley & 
Hawley, 1975; Howe & Howe, 1975; 
Simon, Howe, & Kirschenbaum, 1972; 
Smith, 1977). These activities encourage 
students to examine their attitudes, be- 
liefs, interests, and feelings (e.g., "List 10 
things you love to do"; "Describe a per- 
sonal hero and the qualities you admire 
in that person"). The activities can be 
used with individuals, small groups, or 
an entire class. A key element of many 
of these strategies is the clarifying re- 
sponse (Raths et al., 1966)— a way of re- 
sponding to a student's comment or 
behavior that encourages the student to 
reflect on his or her feelings, choices, be- 
liefs, or values (e.g., "How does that idea 
affect your life?" "Is that important to 
you?" What alternatives have you con- 
sidered?"). 

Values clarification can also be inte- 
grated into the curriculum, whether the 
subject is social studies, science, reading, 
health, or something else. Several au- 
thors have discussed how subject mat- 
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ter can be taught on three levels: facts 
(e.g., "Who wrote the Gettysburg 
Address in 1863?"); concepts (e.g., 
"What are the main ideas or themes of 
the Gettysburg Address?"); and values 
(e.g., "If you had been the mother of a 
slain Union soldier or slain Confederate 
soldier, what would your reaction have 
been to the speech?" or "The Gettysburg 
Address was given at the dedication of 
a cemetery. What words Would you like 
spoken about you at your eulogy?") 
(Curwin & Curwin, 1974; Harmin, 
Kirshenbaum, & Simon, 1973). 



Benefits of Values 
Clarification 

The goal of values clarification is to have 
students explore their beliefs and values 
and become more aware of how these 
beliefs and values influence their choic- 
es and behavior. The teacher does not 
attempt to transmit the "right" values, 
but provides a safe, nonthreatening, 
nonjudgmental environment. 



Values clarification is concerned 
more with the valuing process than 
with specific values. Table 1 shows the 
skills involved in the valuing process ac- 
cording to three different authors, 
values clarification seeks to develop stu- 
dent skills in all of these areas of devel- 
opment, which should result in student 
behavior that is more purposeful and 
satisfying. These areas of skill develop- 
ment are important to most students 
with emotional disabilities. 

Researchers have examined the ef- 
fects of values clarification interventions 
on a wide range of dependent variables 
including academic achievement, atti- 
tudes toward school, level of self-esteem, 
value clarity, personal adjustment, and 
others. They have studied student pop- 
ulations ranging from elementary 
school through college. Although many 
of these studies have been criticized for 
lacking adequate control groups, a ma- 
jority of the research has shown that 
values clarification is effective in im- 
proving student achievement on many 
cognitive and affective measures (see 




One activity that encourages students to examine their own interests and feelings is to ask them to 
list 10 things you love to cfo, * 



Kirschenbaum, 1977; Lockwood, 1978; 
Swisher, Vicary, & Nadenichek, 1983). 

Working with Students 
with Emotional 
Disabilities 

There has been little research on the ef- 
fects of values clarification on students 
with emotional disabilities. One study 
of the values of students with emotional 
disabilities compared the value rankings 
and value stability (a measure of value 
confusion) of two groups of adolescents 
with emotional disabilities (conduct dis- 
order and anxiety- withdrawal) and nor- 
mal adolescents. The findings suggest 
that both types of adolescents with emo- 
tional disabilities are similar to normal 
adolescents in their stated values and 
the stability of those values (Abrams, 
1988). 

To benefit from values clarification, 
students need to have reached a stage of 
readiness for the skills listed in Table 1. 
In an attempt to determine which affec- 
tive interventions are most effective for 
specific students, McKinnon and Kiraly 
(1984) have developed the Affective 
Education Continuum Model. This 
model matches specific affective educa- 
tion strategies with the students' level of 
socio-emotional development and man- 
agement needs. At Level 1 (e.g., behav- 
ior modification and the engineered 
classroom), students need maximum 
structure for learning and strategies are 
teacher directed. At Level 2 (e.g., cogni- 
tive behavior modification and contract- 
ing), students show some self-control 
skills and strategies are mutually direct- 
ed by teacher and student. At Level 3 
(e.g., values clarification and peer tutor- 
ing), students exhibit appropriate self- 
management skills and strategies are 
more student directed, reflecting stu- 
dents' interests, goals, needs, and feel- 
ings), At this level, students can usually 
control their behavior and begin to fo- 
cus on attitudes, feelings, and beliefs. 

McKinnon and Kiraly believe that 
values clarification is most effective for 
students at Level 3 since the three gOi.»s 
of Level 3 are consistent with those of 
values clarification to increase self-es- 
teem, develop a higher sense of self- 
awareness in relation to others, and 
improve interpersonal skills. Values 
clarification is clearly appropriate for 
students at Level 3, and it may benefit 
students at the later stages of Level 2, 
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Although only one book of values 
clarification activities has been written 
for students with emotional and learn- 
ing disabilities (Simon & O'Rourke, 
1977), most of the other publications on 
values clarification can be adapted for 
use with these students. Epanchin and 
Monson (1982) have offered the follow- 
ing guidelines: 

1. Match the objectives and .activities to 
the students' developmental needs 
and the level of trust and support in 
the class. 

2. Evaluate the appropriateness of each 
activity for each child. 

3. Elicit feedback from students. 

4. Use outside resources for assistance. 
Simon and Olds (1976) have identified 
several rules for using values clarifica- 
tion: 

1. Accept other points of view. 

2. There are no right or wrong answers. 

3. Anyone can "pass" (each student has 
the right of privacy and is not pres- 
sured to reveal information that he 
or she may feel uncomfortable 
about). 

A key element of any successful val- 
ues clarification program is how effec- 
tive the teacher is at creating a classroom 
climate of trust, openness, and cohe- 
siveness. For students to examine their 
attitudes, beliefs, and values, they must 
feel that they are valued members of a 
group in a safe, nonthreatening, non- 
judgmental environment. Establishing 
such an environment is a difficult task 
for teachers working with students with 
emotional disabilities, who are often ex- 
tremely critical of themselves and oth- 
ers. Teaching students to respect other 
points of view, listen to other students' 
feelings and beliefs, and communicate 
their own feelings and beliefs in front of 
peers and the teacher is a slow, gradual 
process, but an important one. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of val- 
ues clarification some observable behav- 
ior must be measured. Teachers should 
have a clear idea of their goals so that 
they can define the goals and specific 
behavioral objectives operationally (e.g., 
"George will display an increased toler- 
ance for the ideas of others as evidenced 
by his listening to the ideas of others, 
without any critical comments, 3 out of 
5 days a week"). Some long-term effects 
of values clarification may take years to 
become evident, but teachers can mea- 
sure the short-term effects by writing 
objectives that refer to the specific skills 
that their programs are aimed at. 
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As students feel more trustingand comfortable, they enjoy sharing parts of their inner self 



Table 1 



Three Views of Values Clarification: 
Skills Involved in the Valuing Process 



The Valuing Process: Criteria for a Full Value 

{Raths et al., 1966). 

A. Choosing: 1. Freely. 

2. From alternatives. 

3. After thoughtful consideration 
of the consequences of each 
alternative. 

B. Prizing: 1 . Cherishing, being happy with 

choice. 

2. Willing to affirm choice publicly. 

C. Acting: 1 . Acting upon the choice. 

2. Acting repeatedly with a 
pattern or consistency. 
2. The Valuing process (Kirschenbaum, 1973). 

A. Feeling: 1 . Being open 10 one's inner 

experience. 

(a) Awareness of one's inner 
experience. 

(b) Acceptance of one's inner 
experience. 

B. Thinking: 1 . Thinking on ail seven levels 

(memory, translation, applica- 
tion, interpretation, analysis, 
synthesis, anti evaluation.) 

2. Employing critical tanking 
skills. 

(a) Distinguishing fact trorn 
opinion. 

(b) Distinguishing supported 
from unsupported 
arguments. 

(c) Analyzing propaganda, 
stereotypes, etc. 

3. Employing logical thinking 
(fogic). 

4. Employing creative thinking. 



5. Employing fundamental 
cognitive skills. 

(a) Language use. 

(b) Mathematical skills. 

(c) Research skills. 

C. Communicating (verbally and nonverbally): 

1. Sending clear messages. 

2. Listening empathetically. 

3. Drawing out. 

4. Asking clarifying questions. 

5. Giving and receiving feedback. 

6. Engaging in conflict resolution. 

D. Choosing: 1 . Generating and considering 

alternatives. 

2. Thoughtfully considering 
consequences, pros and cons. 

3. Choosing strategically. 

(a) Setting goals. 

(b) Gathering data. 

(c) Solving problems. 

(d) Planning. 

4. Choosing freely. 

E. Acting: t. Acting with repetition. 

2. Acting with a pattern and 
consistency. 

3, Acting skillfully, competently. 
3. Values Clarification as Development of Student 

Interaction Skills (Casteel & StahL 1975). 

A. Communicating 

B. Empathizing 

C. Problem Solving 

D. Assenting and Dissenting 

E. Decision Making 

F. Personal Consistency 
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Getting Started 

When values clarification is first intro- 
duced into a special education class- 
room, some students are excited and see 
this as an opportunity to examine and 
discuss issues that are relevant to their 
lives and interests. Other students are 
suspicious and fearful of disclosing per- 
sonal information; they will spend most 
of the initial classes observing and lis* 
tening. As they feel more comfortable 
and trusting, they will begin to enjoy 



sharing parts of their inner selves with 
the group. Teachers must be accepting 
of each student's right to privacy and of 
student responses that are in opposition 
to their own. When a teacher models re- 
spect and acceptance for each student, 
the students will begin to show respect 
and acceptance for each other. 

Initially, the value-clarifying activi- 
ties should be of high interest and low 
risk, requiring little self-disclosure. As 
the group develops a level of trust and 
cohesiveness, the teacher can introduce 
activities that seek more openness, ex- 



amination, and sharing of feelings, atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and values. 

Following are several suggestions for 
special education teachers who wish to 
implement values clarification pro- 
grams in their classes: 

1. Increase your knowledge of the 
theory and methods behind this ap- 
proach through readings, work- 
shops, and classes. 

2. Assess the developmental needs and 
interests of each student as part of 
your planning. Before you begin 
your program, determine each stu- 
dent's level of self-control and profi- 
ciency at skills involved in the 
valuing process (e.g., Do you need to 
focus on developing listening skills? 
Does one student need extra assis- 
tance in generating alternatives, or 
learning to accept his or her feel- 
ings?). Get to know each student and 
learn his or her value indicators 
(goals, interests, feelings, needs, be- 
liefs, altitudes and worries). This will 
aid you in selecting activities that are 
relevant to your students' lives. 

3. Know where you want to go; be able 
to state clearly what your goals and 
objectives are. 

4. Discuss your program activities and 
objectives with your supervisors and 
secure their approval. 

5. Introduce your program slowly (per- 
haps one 30-minute activity per 
week); be patient with yourself and 
your new program. 

6. Evaluate each activity either formally 
(through a questionnaire or form) or 
informally (by eliciting comments 
from students and writing down 
your observations): Did the topic 
gain the interest of students? Did the 
activity require too much self-disclo- 
sure? Was the task too difficult for the 
class? Did the students understand 
the rules? Were they able to follow 
the rules? 

7. Avoid moralizing and preaching; 
practice acceptance. Listen carefully 
to your comments about your stu- 
dents' ideas, beliefs, and feelings. Try 
to practice acceptance during the val- 
ues clarification class, and as you be- 
come more accepting, extend this 
attitude throughout the school day. 
You are accepting of feelings and 
ideas, but not behavior. You still have 
class rules and cannot allow students 
to hurt themselves and others or pre- 
vent other students from learning. 

8. As you become more skillful and 
comfortable using this approach, be- 



gin to integrate values clarification 
into the curriculum. Begin by period- 
ically asking clarifying questions 
about characters from literature or 
history, and then include clarifying 
questions when you are teaching 
other subjects. 



Conclusion • 

Special education teachers can use 
values clarification to help students in- 
crease their awareness of the relation- 
ships among their choices, values, and 
behavior. Increasing each student's 
awareness and value clarity can result in 
more positive, purposeful, and proso- 
cial behavior. Remember, values 
clarification is a life-long process for 
everyone. 
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The Peacekeeper 



Reprinted with permission from Teaching Tolerance , Fall 1992. 



Students use 
mediation skills to 
resolve conflicts 



BY M I C H A £ L rM E £ K, 



The brawl was over, but the black and Latino combatants were 
taunting each other, promising that there would be a showdown after 
school, that there would be some killing to settle scores. 

No one dared take lightly the threats reverberating across the 
courtyard of Hillcrest High School in Dallas. Over the years, more 
than one handgun had been seized from teens passing through the 
school's metal detector. 

What began as a racial slur on a basketball cpurt threatened to 
erupt into school wide violence. To defuse the crisis school adminis- 
trators turned not to police or to social workers, but to 17-year-old 
student Sandra Moore. 

Accompanied by rwo colleagues. Moore sat down with a dozen 
angry students from both sides of the melee. In a tense four-hour ses- 
sion that was part negotiation, part encounter group, a truce was ham- 
mered out. They agreed to leave each other alone and to spread the 
word (hat the fight was settled, that no vengeance was needed from 
the uninvolved. 

The school community breathed a sigh of relief. 

"There was going to be a big not." Moore recalls, "A small issue 
was going to become a big disaster.** 

That disaster was avoided largely beciuse Moore and her col- 
leagues had been trained in mediation techniques. 

The method they used to calm their classmates goes by a variety 
of names- peer mediation, dispute settlement, conflict management 
and conflict resolution. Whatever the label, all share the goals of vio- 
lence prevention and improved human relations. 

At a time of rising racial and ethnic tensions, conflict resolution 
training can give students the skills to explore peacefully the differ- 
ences between them. Following the rules of 

active listening, thev learn to hear what each * u4 "* ^« 
other is saying and to empathize with each «t PJ» 230 

other's feelings, Using the techniques of \n Brooklyn. 
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A Nationwide 
Movement 

First introduced in 
New York City 
school* in 1 972, con- 
flict resolution pro- 
grams became 
widespread through 
the efforts of pioneers 
like the Educators for 
Social Responsibility 
and Son Francisco's 
Community Board. 

Today, more than 
2,000 schools nation, 
wide have some sort 
of conflict resolution 
program in place: 

• All students in 
Chicago's 67 public 
high schools take cours- 
es in dispute resolution. 

• In Ann Arbor, 
Mich., conflict resolu- 
tion training reaches 
about 1 4,000 people, 
including students, 
parents, faculty mem- 
bers and bus drivers. 

• In Charlotte, N.C., 
school officials credit 
peer mediation with 
helping to reduce the 
number of student 
assaults by 50 percent 
between 1989 and 
1990. 

• In New Mexico, 
a state-financed pro- 
gram brings conflict 
resolution training to 
30,000 students in 
more than 100 
schools, some of them 
in remote locations. 

• In Pittsburgh, 
high school students 
who complete media- 
tion training are 
awarded diplomas 
and take a courtroom 
oath swearing to be 
fair, impartial and 
confidential mediators. 

• In New York 
City, where students 
come from more than 
150 countries, more 
than 100 schools now 
use conflict resolution. 
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mediation, they put the values of fairness and 
democracy into practice. 

"Conflict is just a pan of our life," says 
Annette Townley, executive director of the 
National Association for Mediation in Educa- 
tion (NAME). "That is not the problem. The 
problem is that we just don't know how to 
handle conflicts." 

School YloUnct 

Conflict resolution programs offer alterna- 
tives to violence at a time when violence has 
become almost routine on school grounds. 
Nearly 300,000 high school students are 
physically attacked each month, according <o 
the National Institute of Education, and one 
out of five students in grades nine through 
12 carries a weapon. 

"As a society, we promote and glorify vio- 
lence," writes Deborah Prothrow-Stith of Har- 
vard School of Public Health. "We teach our 
children that violence is fun, successful and 
the hero's way .... Our children learn to 
choose violence as their primary strategy to 
deal with anger and conflict." 

When that anger crosses racial and cultur- 
al lines, it can quickly escalate into a school- 
wide crisis, as the Hillcrest incident demon- 
strated. And such crises are becoming more 
serious. During the 1991-1992 school year: 

• Blacks and Latinos engaged in gang 
warfare at a Chicago school, leaving 13 stu- 
dents and one teacher injured. Sixty teen- 
agers were arrested. 

• Two black teen-agers were killed after 
being stabbed by a white student during a 
racial fight at a high school football game in 
North Carolina. 

• Six youths were sent to the hospital fol- 
lowing a fight between whites and Hispanics 
at a New York City high school. 

Indeed, most hate crimes are committed 
by youths under age 25, and more and 
more of those crimes are taking place in 
schools, according to the Klanwatch project 
of the Southern Poverty Law Center. 
Through its survey of news reports nation- 
wide, Klanwatch tracked a four-fold 
increase in school hate crimes during the 
first five months of 1992 compared to the 
same period in 1991. 

"And we're only seeing a fraction of the 
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actual incidents." says Klanwatch Director 
Danny Welch. "Most hate crimes on school 
campuses are never reported to police." 

Ronald Stephens, executive director of the 
National School Safety Center, agrees. "A far 
greater amount of school crime and violvirre is 
racially related than anyone wants to admit." 

Students themselves report that racial con- 
flicts are common. A 1990 Harris poll revealed 
that a majority of high school students saw or 
heard about racial confrontations with over- 
tones of violence. Almost half said they would 
either join in or silently support such inci- 
dents. Less than a third said they would try to 
stop or condemn a racial incident. 



With racial conflict a fact of life in Ameri- 
can schools, experts agree that .students need 
more than platitudes about racial harmony 
and intercultural understanding. They need 
practical skills. 

'"It is one thing to study about and discuss 
the need to be tolerant on yn abstract level." 
says Tom Roderick of New York City's Educa- 
tors for Social Responsibility. "It is another to 
practice that on a day-to-day basis with the 
people you are in contact with." 

An Exercise in Empathy 

Bias awareness is an integral pan of con- 
flict resolution training in New York schools. 



Calm communication Is fha kay to rtiolvlng mail 
disputes, mediators lay. 

says Linda Lantieri of the Resolving Conflict 
Creatively Program. "We grow up with misin- 
formation about each other, and we're trying 
to help teach kids to understand that even 
though that is not their fault, they can 
become part of the solution, by learning the 
skills of 'emotional literacy." 

Those skills — being able to listen to and 
aniculate the feelings of another person — 
are the core of conflict resolution. When it 
works, the technique becomes an exercise in 
empathy. Students learn to view a situation 



Communication is 
the Key 

Most often, media- 
tion succeeds simply 
by enabling dis- 
putants to talk to each 
other. That's not 
always an easy task. 
Students, frequently 
nominated by peers 
for their leadership 
potential, must spend 
hours practicing prob- 
lem-solving and com- 
munication skills 
before they become 
mediators. 

Mediators are for- 
bidden from assigning 
blame, passing judg- 
ment or showing 
favoritism. And they 
must agree not to 
repeal anything they 
hear while in media- 
tion. They also agree 
not to impose settle- 
ments, but to help dis- 
putants communicate 
peacefully. Some of 
the communication 
rules they follow: 

1 . Stale your own 
feelings clearly, with- 
out being accusatory. 
Begin with "I feel 
instead of, "You 
always 

2. Never interrupt 
or finish another per- 
son's sentences. 

3. Concentrate on 
what is being said to 
you, rather than on 
your response. 

4. Maintain eye 
contact with the other 
person. 

5. Ask questions to 
clarify what the other 
person is saying. 

6. Repeat the other 
person's ideas as you 
understand them. 

7. Never put any- 
one down. 
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How it works 

Conflict resolution 
is "probably the one 
thing that everyone 
can agree on that's 
making a difference/ 
says Charlotte, N.C., 
school mediation 
coordinator Lynn 
Whitley Vaessen. 

Programs vary, but 
most include mediation 
workshops, classroom 
instruction and ongo- 
ing training. Many are 
undertaken on a sys- 
tem-wide basis, such 
as the Resolving Con- 
flict Creatively Pro- 
gram in New York 
City which involves 
more than 30,000 stu- 
dents from more than 
100 schools. 

Elements of RCCP 
programs include: a 
20-hour training course 
for teachers; regular 
classroom instruction in 
conflict resolution and 
intergroup relations 
based on a 1 0-urtit cur- 
riculum; 10 classroom 
visits each year by out- 
side conflict resolution 
consultants; student 
peer mediation training 
for three days each 
year, and monthly Iwo- 
hour follow-up training 
sessions for teachers. 

Though no scientif- 
ic data exist, informal 
surveys indicate the 
process works. Long- 
term schoolwide 
results include fewer 
fights and suspen- 
sions, a general 
improvement in stu- 
dent relations, and 
less class time spent 
on discipline. 

A 1 990 survey of 
130 New York City 
teachers found that 
7 1 percent saw a 

(continued) 



from different perspectives and to understand 
feelings they do not share. 

In schools where students mediate their 
own disputes, success stories abound, even 
when they involve sensitive interracial and 
interculiural misunderstandings. 

At Junior High School 45 in the Bronx, a 
fight broke out between a group of Southeast 
Asian kids and a group of black and Latino 
kids solely because of a misunderstanding off 
campus. 

A Cambodian and black student had 
bumped into each other outside a pizzeru. 
explains mediation trainer Milton Roman. The 
black student tried to speak to the Cambodi- 
an, who refused to look at him. The more the 
black student tried to reach the Cambodian, 
the more the Cjmbodian turned away. 

The incident ended with a chase and ;i 
fight in a parking lot. During mediation, the 
black student explained that he felt the Cam- 
bodian was being disrespectful. The Cambo- 
dian explained that he had been confused, 
and that he was trying to prevent a fight, not 
stan ont. by avoiding eye contact. 

Defusing conflicts before they escalate is crit- 
ical, particularly when the con/1 icts involve race. 

When Hillcrest High School Principal Janet 
Skinner brought conflict resolution training to 



Mediators must h«<omt «xp*rts In empathy. 

the school, she hoped it would heip broaden 
understanding between the school's white, 
black and Latino students. "I believed our 
high school needed to stand for a higher pur- 
pose than education. ' and that was to get 
along with one anoiher and appreciate diver- 
sity. " she says. 

Her faith was put to the test that fall day in 
1990 when srudent mediators stepped in to han- 
dle a racial conflict that threatened to explode. 

As mediator Sandra Moore remembers it, 
the dispute started between a pair of friends, 
one black, one Latino. They were play ; ng a 
friendly lunchcime game of basketball when 
the Latino called his friend a "nigger."" The 
ensuing fight involved a dozen or more black 
and Latino students. 

During the mediation session, the Latinos 
said they had often heard blacks refer to their 
black friends as "nigger." When the Latino stu- 
dent tried to use the term with his fnend. he 
did not understand that coming from him it 
would be taken as a racial slur. 

The Latinos brought their own grievances 
to the table, revealing that they were insulted 
when blacks made fun of their accents by 
imitating them. 
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The mediation session didn't result in 
immediate newfound friendships, Moore 
recalls, but it did prevent violence. And even- 
tually, members of the rival groups began 
hanging around together again. 

While the conflict resolution movement is 
growing rapidly, practitioners emphasize that 
it is not a cure-all for disciplinary and racial 
problems. 

"If violence is taking place, we don't want 
other students to jump into the middle of 
fights and get hurt," says Jim Halligen of the 
Community Beard. "Weapons, extortion . . . 
are not for students to handle." 

Particularly in racially tense situations, it is 
essential for conflict resolution to be accom- 
panied by direct, open discussions of stereo- 
typing and prejudice. At Hillcrest, the initial 
mediation was followed by several other ses- 
sions designed to look at inicrcuitural under- 
standing. In New York City, conflict resolu- 
tion training can include a 10-part curriculum 
dealing with intergroup relations and appreci- 
ation for cultural diversity. 

Lifelong benefits 

Educators believe the skills learned during 
conflict resolution can become part of a life- 



long practice of peace. Students who learn 
conflict resolution have better decision-mak- 
ing skills and more confidence in their ability 
to solve problems. And the effect carries over 
into their relationships with family and 
friends. 

"We get a lot of comments from parents who 
say, 'Gee, I don't know what you taught my kid, 
but we're able to talk about things we never 
could before.*" says Jan Bellard of the Dispute 
Settlement Center in Orange County, N.C. 

At P.S. 230 in Brooklyn, one of the first 
schools in New York City to begin conflict res- 
olution training, mediators as young as 8 years 
old wear "mediator" T-shirts and ball caps 
while on duty in the lunchroom, hallways and 
playground. When other children find them- 
selves in trouble, they know who to call. 

Their principal, Sylvia Oberferst, believes 
they will grow up to become more caring 
people because of their training in conflict ■ 
resolution. And perhaps they will even help 
reverse the growing tendency of urban youth 
to settle arguments with gunfights. 

"We have kidt: who come back and say 'I 
used to fight on my block, but now when I 
see a fight I try to mediate,™ Oberferst says. 

Charlotte student mediator Lori Williams 



(continued from p. 50} 

reduction of physical 
violence in the class- 
room following con- 
flict resolution train- 
ing; 66 percent saw 
less name-calling and 
verbal put-downs; 69 
percent saw increased 
student willingness to 
cooperate with each 
olher; and 72 percent 
noticed students had 
improved their ability 
lo understand other 
points of view. 



Listening exercise • Arrange 
chairs in small circles. Give one person 
a ball lo hold and ask, "What do you do 
when you gel angry?" Have ihe person 
with the ball answer the question, stating 
his or her thoughts clearly, then pass the 
ball lo the left. The next person restates 
the previous speaker's thought, checks to 
make sure it was stated correctly, then 
states his or her own position. Each per- 
son must restate the previous speaker's 
ideas before speaking their own, and 
each must have the ball in hand before 
they can speak. After everyone has had 
a chance to be a listener and speaker, 
discuss how each role felt, and what 
was difficult about the activity. [Adapt- 
ed from Alternatives to Violence Work- 
book, by John Looney] 



Media Brainstorm • How are 

most conflicts handled in television and 
movies? Discuss some specific exam- 
ples. Why is violent conflict an effective 
entertainment technique? Can all con- 
flicts be resolved without violence? Do 
you think people model behaviors they 
see on television when dealing with 
their own problems? What can be done 
to teach people better ways of manag- 
ing conflict? 

Conflict Analysis • Carefully 
observe the next conflict you see on 
television ar in a movie and write an 
analysis af it. How did the cenflict 
develop? Whal were the feelings of the 
individuals involved? How did they 
communicate their feelings? How did 
they respord to the other's feelings? 



How did the conflict end? What could 
they have done differently to resolve the 
conflict fairly? 

Peace Monument • The National 
Psace Foundation noticed a dearth of 
memorials to peacemakers in America. 
They are now collecting rominations of 
individvials, groups or events which 
epitomize peace. The nominations will 
be forwarded to Congress. "It is time 
we honored Jhe battles that never were 
fought,* says retired U.S. Navy Vice 
Admire! Ralph Weymouth, a National 
Peace Foundation board member. 

Students are encouraged to send brief 
summaries of their nomine to this address: 
The National Peace Foundation; Historic 
Monuments Project; 1 8 35 X Street, Suite 
610; Washington, DC 20006. 
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says her training in conflict resolution has 
helped change the way she reacts to others. 
"When I'm in an argument with a friend, or 
my parents, it helps me to see how they're 
feeling, instead of just yelling. It makes me 
stop and think/ 

If conflict resolution can do that — 
make people 'stop and think' — many 
believe it will play an important part in 
helping the next generation Jive peacefully 
together. ♦ 

Michael Meek is a i\eu l York writer. Charlotte 
writer Bn tee Henderson contributed to this 
article. 



Organizations 

The following organi- 
zotions provide o 
wide range of educa- 
tional support for con- 
flict resolution — 
including workshops, 
curriculum, troining 
manuols, activity 
books, brochures ond 
reproducible reodings. 

Children's Creative 
Response to Conflict 
Program 

Fellowship of 
Reconciliation 
Box 271 

Nyack, NY 10960 
(914) 358-4601 

Community Board 
Program 

1540 Market St. 

Suite 490 

San Francisco, CA 

94101 

(415) 552-1250 

Educators for Social 
Responsibility 

School Conflict 
Resolution Programs 
23 Garden Sr. 
Cambridge, MA 
02138 

(617) 492-1764 



Fellowship Farm 

RD 3 Sanatoga Road 
Portstown, PA 19464 
(215) 326-3008 

NAME (National 
Association for 
Mediation in Education) 

425 Amity St. 
Amherst, MA 01002 
(413) 545-2462 

National Coalition 
Building Institute 

1835 K St. NW 
Suite 715 
Washington, DC 
20006 

(202) 785-9400 

National Conference on 
Peacemaking and 
Conflict Resolution 

George Mason 
University 

4400 University Drive 
Fairfax, VA 22030 
(703) 993-3635 

Peace Education Now 

P.O. Box 4 157 
Gainesville, FL 32613 
(904) 376-0642 

Peace GROWS, Inc. 

475 West Market St. 
Akron, OH 44304 



Peaceworks 

The Grace Contrino 
Abrams Peace Educa- 
tion Foundation, Inc. 
3550 Biscayne Blvd., 
Suite 400 
Miami, FL 33137- 
3854 

(800) 749-8838 

Project SMART (School 
Mediator's Alternative 
Resolution Team) 

c/o Victims Services 
Agency 

50 Court St., 8th Floor 
Brooklyn, NY 1 1201 
(718) 858-9070 

Resolving Conflict 
Creatively 

New York City Public 
Schools 

163 Third Ave., #239 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 260-6290 

Publications 

• Alternatives to Vio- 
lence: A Manual for 
Teoching Peacemak- 
ing to Youth and 
Adults. Peace 
GROWS, Inc. (See 
organizations list for 
address.) 

• Comprehensive 
Peace Education, by 



Berty A. Reardon. 
Teachers College 
Press; P.O. Box 
2032; Colchester VT 
05449. 

• Creative Conflict Res- 
olution: More than 200 
Activities for Keeping 
Peace in the Classroom, 
by William J. Kreidler. 
Goodyear Books; 1900 
E. Lake Ave.; Glenview, 
IL 60025. 

• Discover the World: 
Empowering Children 
to Value Themselves, 
Others and the Earth. 
New Society Publishers; 
P. O. Box 582; Santa 
Cruz, CA 95061. 

• Education for Peace 
Series. Books for ele- 
mentary students on 
conflict resolution. Atri- 
um Publications; P.O. 
Box 816; Middlebury, 
VT 05753 

• Fighting Fair: Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 
For Kids, Grace Con- 
trino Abrams Peace 
Education Foundation, 
Inc.; 3550 Biscayne 
Boulevard, Suite 400; 
Miami, FL 33137. 



• Leoming the Skills of 
Peacemaking: An 
Activity Guide for Ele- 
mentory-Age Children 
on Communicating, 
Cooperating, Resolv- 
ing Conflict, by Naomi 
Drew. Jalmar Press; 
Rolling Hills Estates, 
CA 90274. 

• Peace Studies Cur- ■ 
riculum. Kraus Interna- 
tional Publications; 
Route 100; Millwood, 
NY 10546. 

• Rethinking Media- 
tion: Living Peacefully 
in a Multi-Culturol 
World. NAME. (See 
organizations list for 
address.) 

• Storting a Conflict 
Managers Program. 
The Community 
Board, 1992. (See 
organizations list for 
address.) 

• Stopping Violence, by 
Jory Post. An eight-les- 
son middle school cur- 
riculum. Network Publi- 
cations, ETR Associates; 
P.O. Box 1830; Santa 
Cruz, CA 95061. 
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Stemming 




Through 



Peer Mediation 



Mounting 

Evidence 

Points to a 

Proactive 

Approach to 

iSchool 

Violence 





(y n vour desk on Monday you 
- V find: 

♦ a bill for repairing property 
damaged by two gangs which fought 
|Ouiside the high school last week; 

♦ an incident report involving a 
handgun and two knives confiscated 



During a training session for peer mediation at Schenley High School in Pittsburgh, two seniors model appropriate 
behavior for juniors in a role-playing exercise. Photo courusy of Pittsburgh Public Schools 



BY KATHLEEN K. SHEPHERD 
Senior Research Associate. Global Security Programme, University of Cambridge, England 



by the assistant principal at the junior 
high school, with three students on 
suspension as a result; and 

♦ cost estimates for the metal detec- 
tors the community is demanding for 
the school buildings, 

You assess the budgetary and 



human costs of this apparent "arms 
race" between violent students and 
their schools. You ask, can the schools 
do anything to stop these conflicts? 

One answer is heard with increas- 
ing frequency in schools around the 
countrv: teach the students to man- 
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age their own conflicts without vio- 
lence. The National Association for 
Mediation in Education reports a 40 
percent increase since 1991 in school 
programs that teach their students 
conflict resolution. 

If you or your district is skeptical, 
consider the growing research evi- 
dence for these new approaches now 
coming from city and statewide evalu- 
ation projects in Philadelphia, Miami, 
New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
Illinois. Initial promising results sup- 
port the widespread enthusiasm these 
programs evoke. 

At least 5,000 U.S. elementary and 
secondary schools now use one of sev- 
eral approaches to conflict resolution. 




■Students at Lyndon B.Johnson Elementary School in Dallas shake hands after a 
conflict-resolution exercise with classmates, while two peers serve as mediators. 
Photo by Kturn Statl:vood/The Dallas Morning Sews 



Conflict-resolution programs have 
made significant inroads on the num- 
ber of student disputes brought to 
teachers 1 and administrators' atten- 
tion. M. Beth Thompson, a principal 
in Bowling Green, Ohio, wrote last 
April in The Fourth R, the NAME 
newsletter: 'The conflict-resolution 
program at our school has reduced 
the number of violent incidents. It has 
reduced administrator time spent on 
disciplinary matters by providing ways 
for students to identify their problems 
and reach their own agreements." 

Thompson described other bene- 
fits valuable in her ethnically diverse 
school: "It has improved student com- 
munication and analytical skills. It 
allows students to take responsibility 
for their behavior. In addition, a close 
bond develops among group mem- 
bers and teacher facilitators. Our pro- 
gram enhances die existing character 
education program in our district and 
the core values of responsibility, hon- 
esty, respect, integrity, and commit- 
ment to the common good," 

Many schools have installed metal 
detectors, assigned more juvenile po- 
lice officers, and increased patrols in 
problem areas. Larry Mixon, superin- 
tendentof the Columbus. Ohio, Pub- 
lic Schools, reporting on the Safe 
Schools Summir he convened last 
vear, wrote that those often necessarv 
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measures ''while quite important, are 
admittedly reactionary in focus." In 
contrast, Mixon emphasized the im- 
portance of proactive programs like 
the Student Peer Mediation program 
in his school district. 

Can proactive programs for dealing 
with conflict prevent or defuse disrup- 
tive behavior, violence toward people 
and property, and intergroup ten- 
sions? Can they address the concerns 
for school safety you may be hearing 
from teachers, school board mem- 
bers, or parents? 

Model Approaches 

Until recendy, many viewed violence 
prevention and conflict resolution 
approaches as separate, the former 
based on research from law enforce- 
ment and human services, and the 
latter emerging from the fields of me- 
diation and peace education. In its 
1991 report, "Violence Prevention for 
Young Adolescents: A Survey of the 
State of the .Art," the Carnegie Coun- 
cil on Adolescent Development exam- 
ined 51 school programs nationwide 
and identified 1 1 models that showed 
promising results. 

Most of the 1 1 — whose focus ranged 
from gang behavior to personal stress 
management — largely were proactive 
in nature, aiming to develop partici- 
pants' self-esteem, understanding of 
emotions* and communication skills, 
especially in conflict situations. 

Peer mediation is the fastest-grow- 
ing type of conflict-resolution pro- 
gram being implemented in schools. 
Many peer-mediation programs re- 
flect the widely used model devel- 
oped by the San Francisco Commu- 
nis Boards more than a decade ago. 
In its elementary-school form, a 
group of students (typically nomi- 
nated by friends, teachers, or them- 
selves) participates in 15 hours of 
training as conflict managers. 
The trained conflict managers 

o 

serve in shifts on the playground, 
classroom, or lunchroom. Their pro- 
cedure is simple: 

• If they notice students having a 
dispute, they ask if they would like the 
help of the conflict managers. 

• Those who consent (most do, pre- 
ferring to work out the dispute with 
peers rather than turn it over to 

) adults) are asked to agree to ground 
rules such as: a) take turns speaking, 



b) listen to the other person, c) no 
name calling, and d) work hard to 
reach an agreement. 

• The conflict managers guide the 
disputants through several steps, asking 



each person in turn to tell what hap- 
pened, to explain how they feel about 
it, to think of ways to solve the problem, 
and to come up with an agreement. 

Secondary-school peer mediators 
use a similar process plus more highly 
developed communication and prob- 
lem-solving skills. Their mediations 
typically are referred by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, or the disputing stu- 
dents themselves, and are scheduled 
in a separate room to reduce interfer- 
ence and ensure confidential icy, 

The peer mediators make the 



school guidelines clear to the dis- 
putants, often warning them that 
where legal infractions and serious 
threats of harm come to light, confi- 
dentiality may not apply. 



Whatever their age. peer mediators 
learn to use skills of communication 
and analysis. Communication is used 
to put the disputants at ease, to listen 
actively, and to draw out feelings in 
ways that don't place blame. Analysis is 
used to help parties identify their own 
underlying interests (in contrast to 
some position they might take in the 
heat of the dispute), to search for 
shared interests that could become the 
basis for a positive relationship, and to 
test proposed agreements bv helping 
the parties u jubleshoot obstacles. 



Want to Learn More? 

School administrators who want to obtain additional resources on stu- 
dent mediation programs should begin by contacting the National 
Association for Mediation in Education — the major U.S. clearing- 
house for information and a network for people involved with conflicLres- 
olution in schools. 

The association produces a newsletter, Tfie Fourth R, compiles an exten- 
sive list of reprints on all facets of the field, distributes training materials in 
print and video, and sponsors conferences and training. The organization 
can be contacted at 205 Hampshire House, Box 33635, Amherst, Mass. 
01003-3635, or by calling 413-545-2462. 

Peer-Mediation Models: 

• Community Boards Program, 1540 Market Sl, Ste. 490, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94102, 415-552-1250. 

• New Mexico Center forDispute Resolution, 620 Roma Sl, N.W., Ste. B, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 87102, 505-247-0571. 

Comprehensive Models: 

• Children's Creative Response to Conuict, RO. Box 521, 523 North 
Broadway, Nyack, N.Y. 10960-0271, 914-353-1796. 

• Educators for Social Responsibility, 23 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 
02138, 617-492-1764. This group helped to develop the "peaceable class- 
room" and RCCP approaches. 

• Grace Contrino Abrams Peace Education Foundation Inc., 2627 Bis- 
cayne Blvd., Miami, Fla. 33137, 800-749-8833. 

Violence-Prevention Models: 

• Committee for Children, 172 20th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 98122-586?, 
800-634-4449. 

• National Institute for Citizen Education in the Law, 711 G St., S.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20003, 202-546-6644. 

• Violence Prevention Curriculum Project Grades 10-12, Educational De- 
velopment Center Inc., 55 Chapel St., Newton, Mass. 02158, 617-969-7100. 

Hundreds of other excellent sources of trainers and training models 
and materials are available nationwide, Lists of trainers and resources may 
be requested from NAME. 

— Kathleen K Shepherd 
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A Creative Option 
Peer mediation is not reserved for 
violent incidents but is at its best in 
everyday interpersonal conflict, ei- 
ther before emotions have escalated 
to explosive levels or after a cooling- 
off period. Based on the growing 
body of research about the nature of 
conflict, the mediation process de- 
fuses anger and enhances the dis- 
putants' ability to think creatively and 
choose alternatives to violence. 

Mediation works because it is confi- 
dential; it gives each person in the dis- 
pute a full chance to explain his or her 
view of what happened; and it gets feel- 
ings out in the open in a non-violent 
way that tends to create empathy as the 
disputants realize they share the same 
needs for recognition, friendship, se- 
curity, and respecL Rather than plac- 
ing blame, it empowers both parties to 
solve the problem themselves. 

Peer mediation has decreased me 
number of fights requiring a teacher's 
intervention, discipline referrals to 
the office, and detentions. It has in- 
creased students' self-esteem, social 
skills, willingness to talk rather than 
fight, and acceptance of chose who 
seem "different." Evidence exists that 
peer-mediation programs improve 
school climate by helping students 
feel safer in school. 

Whole-School Model 
U nole-class or whole-school conflict- 
resolution programs teach all the stu- 
dents and adults in a school — riotjust 
the peer mediators — thf causes of 
personal and social conflict and meth- 
ods for managing it without violence. 

Dubbed the "peaceable classroom" 
by Bill Kriedler, a writer and trainer in 
school conflict resolution, this ap- 
proach creates a supportive commu- 
nity in which conflict is recognized to 
be a normal part of life. Everyone 
learns how to resolve disputes as they 
come up during the school day be- 
fore they escalate into major conflicts. 

This comprehensive whole-school 
approach offers teachers opportuni- 
ties to learn ways to promote tolerance 
among class members and to reduce 
the prejudice often found at the root 
of persistent intergroup conflicts. 

One of these programs, the Resolv- 
ing Conflict Creatively Program in 
New York City, has demonstrated 



school and districrwide benefits to 
more than L200 teachers and 30,000 
students annually. The program was 
developed in 1985 by the New York 
City Board of Education's Office of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
School Sports and Educators for 
Social Responsibility. 

Curricular Approaches 

Two models that fit readily into the 
secondary school curriculum have 
proved effective in schools serving 
adolescents at risk. 

Law-related education, a frequent 
part of the social studies curriculum, 
teaches students how crime affects 
young people, how law enforcement 
can protect them, and how to manage 
conflict. Programs developed by the 
National Institute for Citizen Educa- 
tion in the Law have motivated stu- 
dents to reduce crime and violence in 
their schools for nearly 20 years. 

A short, self-contained unit, often 
taught as part of health instruction, is 
the violence prevention curriculum. 
Dr. Deborah Prothrow-Stith, a physi- 
cian and an administrator at the Har- 
vard School of Public Health who 
developed one widely used program 
based on a public health perspective, 
has described the relationship of 
violence prevention curricula to peer- 
mediatiori and conflict-resolution 
training as "hand-in-hand" but u more 
crisis-driven/ 

Prothrow-Stith 's Violence Preven- 
tion Curriculum for Adolescents is a 
short course offering information 
about teen-age homicide, student dis- 
cussion of attitudes, coonriitive training 
on the management of anger, and op- 
tions for managing disputes. (See re- 
lated article, page 8.) 

To get started, most school districts 
benefit greatly by using expert guid- 
ance at least at the outset. (See re- 
source list, page 16.) But the type of 
program a district selects frequently is 
based on an assessment of local needs 
and the expertise of local teachers, 
trainers, community mediation ser- 
vices, or university researchers. The 
rapid cross-fertilization of models has 
produced constant improvement and 
adaptability to different settings. 

Funding need not be a barrier, as 
small grants sufficient for start-up are 
available from such sources as the fed- 
Tal Drug-Free Schools program. 



PTAs, or local foundations. Estab- 
lished programs also have gained 
funding from state and federal 
sources, such as the Office of Juvenile i 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Children's Trusts Funds (for the pre- 
vention of child abuse), Chapter 1, 
Education for die Handicapped, the 
Office of Substance Abuse Preven- 
tion, or interest on lawyer's trust ac- 
counts from the state bar association. 

The federal Safe Schools Act of 
1993, if enacted, will become an im- 
portant source of funding for school 
conflict-resolution and violence-pre- 
vention programs. 

Beyond School 

People who learn a proactive ap- 
proach to manage conflict during the 
school day frequently report using it 
outside the classroom. A Wisconsin 
teacher discovered the mediation 
skills she learned along with the peer 
mediators transformed her work with 
the school restructuring committee. A 
Florida teacher changed the dreaded 
parent conferences into mutual prob- 
lem-solving sessions. A principal re- 
solved a dispute with a parent who ^vas 
accusing the school of discrimination j 
by inviting another parent and a 
teacher to serve as co-mediators. 

Sometimes, the simple but pro- 
found lessons of proactive conflict res- 
olution pop up when you least expect 
them. Dale Melada, an elementary 
school principal in .Albuquerque, re- 
counted in The Fourth R recently his 
experience with a young student who 
heard her parents arguing. The child 
stepped between her parents and 
said, "I'm a conflict manager. Would 
you like help with your problem?*' 

School violence begins with angry- 
students in conflict with one another 
or with adults in the school. It threat- 
ens not only property but also the 
young people and their education. 

Many schools now are deciding 
that the best answers are found not in 
metal detectors and guards but in the 
students themselves. Teaching them 
the lifelong skills of conflict resolu- 
tion is a basic step to ending violence 
in our schools. 



Kathleen Shepherd, formerly a lear ,g 
specialist in New Hampshire, super- 
vised peer-mediation programs at the 
middle school level. 
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Reprinted with permission from Teaching Tolerance , Fall 1992. 
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The day after the Los Angeles riots, white Americans 
unci Asian -Americans and African-Americans didn't know 
whether to speak to each other when they passed on the 
streets. Not knowing what to say. whether to smile or 
nod or sigh, we looked away and walked on in silence. 

A few weeks later, to our collective relief, there were 
other buttles in the headlines: Dan Quayle and Murphy- 
Brow n. Bush and Perot, the Bulls and the Blazers. LA. 
was over. 

The most troubling aspect of last spring's tragedies 
may not be the injustice that was done in the name of 
law. or the cie.Mruction that was done in the name of 
re\enge, but the discovery that we didn't know what to 
say to each other. Rhetoric was the only thing saving us 
from dead silence on the subject of our most enduring 
differences. 

While politicians could proselytize, and most everyone 
else could seek distractions, teachers had to face a real 
challenge. They had to find ways to talk truthfully about 
things like bigotry, injustice and violence. 



With smoke still clearing and armed National 
Guardsmen patrolling the streets of South Central L.A.. 
children all over the country were walking into their 
classrooms with open wounds of anger, betrayal, tear, 
disgust and confusion. 

At Terry Sanford High School in Fayetteville, N.C.. stu- 
dents insisted that regular classes be suspended to give 
them an opportunity to talk about the events. 

In New York City, students criticized the board of edu- 
cation for not allowing more student discussions of 
important issues. "A lot of students want to voice their 
opinion and their feelings and they feel they don't have a 
medium to express themselves."' said Kamal Lai ham, stu- 
dent president of Benjamin Cardozo High School in 
Queens. 

No one was immune from the fallout. White ninth- 
graders in a medieval history class at Beverly Hills High 
School found themselves finally unprotected from the truth 
of racism and violence. Their teacher. Allen KJotz. told 
them. "As a class and as human beings, we need to talk." 
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But some things are harder to talk about than others. 
For most adults, when the subject turns to racism, sexism 
or homophobia, what we say generally depends on who 
we're talking to. 

We worry that if we speak our minds, we'll be misin- 
terpreted as bigots or militants. We worry that talking 
about differences will only exacerbate them. All in all. 
we'd rather sray silent strangers than become honest 
friends or foes. 

"When you start talking about racism, there are a lot of 
risks involved." said Annette Townley, executive director 
of the National Association for Mediation in Education. 
"Sometimes we are going to say things that are hurtful. 
We have to feel like we can make mistakes with each 
other." 

Some schools are trying. 

After a student protest at North Miami High School, 
principal Craig DePriest and a committee of students 
planned a series of discussions and school projects in 



response to the Rodney King verdict. 

In other schools, students formed human rights coali- 
tions and met with school administrators. Younger stu- 
dents drew pictures, wrote poems and sought comfort 
from their teachers. 

With the events in Los Angeles as catalysts, classrooms 
have become the sites of honest conversations that might 
not otherwise have taken place — conversations that 
could be the beginning of greater understanding. Those 
conversations must continue. Our survival as a society 
depends on it. 

"Strange as it may seem to an era governed by mass- 
market politics, democracy begins in human conversa- 
tion,** wrote William Greider in Wlyo Will Tell the People: 
Ttie Betrayal of American Democracy. M The simplest, least 
threatening investment any citizen may make in demo- 
cratic renewal is to begin talking with other people about 
these questions, as though the answers matter to them.'* 

— Sara Bit Hard 




Guidelines for group discussions 



By exploring sensitive issue* through group discus- 
sions. student.s arc encouraged to identify common 
ground and to dewlop skills in critical thinking and 
cooperative analysis. 

Several national human relations organizations offer 
workshops and training to help encourage open discus- 
sions of tough topics f svc nxotmv lis!). Local human rela- 
tions councils or school guidance .offices may also be able 
to provide help. 

Here are some basic guidelines for teachers to use in 
dassr(X)m discussions on any sensitive or controversial 
topic, compiled from the suggestions of experienced 
group facilitators. 



Plan Ahead 

• Become comfortable with the issue yourself. 
Identify your own feelings and try to recall inci- 
dents in your own experience that might shed light 



on the topic. Be prepared to inject concrete examples into 
the upcoming discussion by thinking of pertinent local 
and national events and by having basic facts on hand. 

• Approach the discussion with ;in attitude of confi- 
dent curiosity. "The more relaxed and confident and wel- 
coming the teacher can be. the safer people w ill k-el." 
explains Unyong Kim of the National Coalition Building 
Institute (NCbl). "If the teacher is tense and judgmental, 
then people w ill not open up." 

Set the stage 

• It will be easier for discussion to take 
place if students are comfort a hie and can see 
each other. You might consider rearranging 
the room, or moving your class to another 
setting. 

• Prepare students for talking about sensi- 
tive issues with some messages of reassurance: 
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"1 want you to say what's on your mind, without wor- 
rying about whether it's 'right* or •wrong.'"' 

"Everybody's opinion is valuable. It's all right if we 
don't agree on everything." 

'Things may be said that v\ ill make us nervous, or even 
hurt us, but just remember we're all in this exploration 
together, and it's important to hear everyone." 




Clarify Goals 

The initial goal will be to have everyone 
express their ideas and feelings, but stu- 
dents should understand there are some 
overall objectives you want to meet. 
Students should be' able to: 

• think critically about the issues being explored; 

• understand opinions and feelings that are different 
from their own; 

• put the issues in the context of principles we all 
share — like respect, fairness and individual worth: and 

• explore ways they can put their ideas into action.. 
You don't need to achieve a group consensus in order 

to meet these objectives, says Jane Dittman of Xorth 
Carolina Students Teach and Reach (NC-STAR), a project of 
People for the American Way. But, she cautions, "Unless 5 
there are some clearly defined objectives, the students 
can't figure out what it is they're supposed to be doing." 





Establish ground rules 

Ask students to agree on some basic 
ground rules for the discussion. Suggest that 
"there are some rules of discussion that can 
help all talk more freely." They include: 

• listen to what other people are saying. 

• Allow c\cryone a chance to talk. 

• Do not use put-downs or call names. 

• Do not interrupt anyone. 

• Speak directly to each other rather than focusing on 
the teacher. 

• Call each other hv name. 



Encourage Openness 

Remembering that your initial goat is for 
everyone to speak their mind, there are .sev- 
eral things you can do to help students feel 
free to speuk. 

• Adopt the role of listener, interpreter 
and prompter, rather than the authority or 
judge. 

• Share personal experiences that reveal something 
about the issue. 

• Ask questions throughout: How do you feel about 



that?" H What can be done about that?" 

• Use "we" language, recommends Unyong Kim of 
NCBl. "It's important to remember that prejudice hurts all 
of us. We're all in the same boat and we have an opportu- 
nity to explore these issues together." 

• Try to reflect back the speaker's thoughts. "It sounds 
as if you're feeling powerless, angry and frustrated. What 
could you do to make yourself feel better?" 

• Give students time to reflect on things that are raised in 
die discussion. "Sometimes kids are not used to discussing 
these issues," explains Dittman. "There can be an awkward 
silence sometimes, and teachers may be used to jumping in 
with a comment. But if you build in reflective time, it helps 
them think .... Often after a short silence, someone will think 
of a personal experience they want to tell." 

• Encourage students to think about what they feel. 
Ask them, "What do you base your opinion on?" "Can you 
give us an example of what you're talking about 7 " 

• Do not react to opinions you disagree with by belit- 
tling the person or preaching. 

What if? 

Rely on your ground rules as a safety net. 
If they are broken, scop the discussion to go 
over the rules once more. 

• If a debate becomes heated, remind 
r ;.^ \ students that, "We agreed it was OK to dis- 
agree, and that everyone is entitled to his or her opinion. 
You are probably not going to convince each other to 
change your minds, but it's important to hear and under- 
stand all sides of the issue. Let's talk one at a time." 



• Anli-Defomoiion leogue of B'noi B'rilh; 823 United 
Nations Plozo; New York. NY 10017. 

• National Conference of Christians and Jews; 71 Fifth 
Avenue, Suite 1 100; New York, NY 10003. 

• National Coalition Building Institute; 1 835 K St. NW; 
Washington, DC 20006. 

• People for the American Way (NC-STAR Program); P O 
Box 27333; Raleigh, NC 2761 1. 

• lef's Talk About Racism by Angela Grunsell. Aladdin 
Books, 1991. This is pad of o series o( Lei's Talk About 
books for young children. Other vclumes explore hunger, 
drugs, war, divorce, death ond AIDS. Available from: 
Gloucester Press; 387 Park Avenue South; New York, NY 
10016. 

• Straight Tolk About Prejudice, by Rochel Kronz, 1992 This 
book, written for teen-agers, dispels stereotypes with foctual 
information, Avoilable from: focts on file, Inc.; 460 Pork 
Avenue South; New York, NY 10016. 
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• If someone rakes an extreme or antagonistic posi- 
tion on an issue, ask, "What makes you feel that way?" 
"What information do you have that leads you to that 
conclusion?" and "How do you think the person you're 
addressing feels about what you are saying?" If the stu- 
dent remains unyielding, other srudents will need to 
express their disagreement. Ask, "Does anyone feel dif- 
ferently? 1 * and remind them to express differences 
respectfully, 

• You can challenge myth, stereotyping and false 
information by introducing hard facts without being judg- 
mental. If someone characterizes everyone on welfare as 
a single black mother, remind them that the majority of 
poor people in this country are in fact white. Explain, 
"Although you have a right to your opinion, it's important 
for people to be able co make their own decisions based 
on factual evidence. Sometimes if we hear the same 
stereorypes repeated over and over, we assume them to 
be true. Part of being fair is knowing what the facts are." 
If there is a disagreement over fact, challenge students to 
find evidence for their positions. 




Close-out 

Bring the discussion to a close by 
focusing on shared values and posi- 
tive action. 

• r.sk, "What are some of the dis- 



coveries we made today?" Possible responses: learning 
we don't have to agree with each other to respect each 
other; finding out that I can share my feelings with the 
class; seeing that so-called 'jokes' can hurt people, 

• "There are things that divide us, but there are also 
things that can unify us," explains Kim. Have the stu- 
dents think of things that connect them to each other, 
"It might be something as simple as being first-born in 
the family, or having divorced parents, or liking choco- 
late .... Hold up the things that cut across our differ- 
ences." 

• Review the objectives you set out with. You might 
put it all in the context of democratic values: "We've 
been exercising our First Amendment right by discussing 
these issues in a free and open debate. The right to free 
expression is one of the things we value most in a 
democracy. What are some other values that we've talked 
about today, that you feel are essential to our ability to 
live and work together?" 

• Close on a positive note by eliciting ideas for con- 
crete follow-up action. For instance: clean up racist graffi- 
ti, learn about other cultures, write letters to the editor, 
vote, start an international club. 

• Finally, think of the discussion as pan of an ongoing 
process, and take advantage of opportunities to continue 
that process. "You can't ex pea to change attitudes or 
behavior in one session.' says Dittman. ♦ 



Tell the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission what you think 

What causes interracial and inter- 
cultural conflict? What can individu- 
als do to promote better understand- 
ing between people? These are the 
questions being explored by the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission for an offi- 
cial report ta Congress. Students are 
encouraged to add their voices to 
those of politicians, scholars and 
activists who will testify in a series of 
Civil Rights Commission hearings. 
Use the form on the next page, 

Student comments will be collect- 



ed by Teaching Tolerance and for- 
warded to the Commission with indf* 
viduols' names omitted. Teaching 
Tolerance will select some of your 
responses for inclusion in a future 
issue. 

To Respond 

• The best response you can pro- 
vide will be one that comes from 
your own experiences and observa- 
tions, not from whot you've reod or 
been told, There are no 'right' 
answers to these questions. 

• Be specific. In discussing causes 



of conflict, give examples of incidents 
you know about. Think of concrete 
actions that individuals can take to pro 
mote understanding. Unlike many oth- 
ers who will be heard by the Commis- 
sioners, you are in a position to see 
and respond to conflict os it happens. 
The solid information you provide will 
be more helpful than any sweeping 
conclusions or abstract theories. 

• Write as ruch as you want. 
Start with Ihe form provided here, 
and attach pages as need. You don't 
have to include youi name. 
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Ideas That Work 





How To Institute 
Some Simple Democratic Practices 

Pertaining to 
Respect Rights, Roots, and 
Responsibilities in Any Classroom 

(Without Losing Your Leadership Position) 



Polly Greenberg 



Q 



QUESTION: Like everybody else, Ij§ 
am d eeply dismay ed by the v i olence, 
.economic decline," and moral (decay ; 
of our/besiegea i society. 1 1 4 canno t > 
help wondering if these are qurlast ; * 
days^ ^'; : a?great -{natic n/ Arnold . 
Toynbee/' world-famous historian*, 
wrote 'that • i9 fof :22' civilizations • 
whose histories have. been exam- 
ined collapsed when they sank to 
the moral levels to which we In the 
United States have lowered our- 
selves.' According to Toynbee, the 
average age of these civilizations at 
the time of their fall was 200 years. 
Toynbee says that nations go from 
bondage to courage to liberty to 
abundance to selfishness and com- 
placency and back to bondage. 

In my opinion, we are now in 
the selfish, complacent stage, and 
we are slip-sliding faster and far- 
ther every year. 

But all is not lost yet; there are 
many things that each of us can 
do, especially those who are par- 
ents, caregivers, and teachers. 1 
myself have strong views and val- 
ues about democracy and the im- 
portance of being a moral person. 



1 am sure that it never occurred to 




•»j:dury to raide'cnildreiytoward;an 
Sunders tandmg^m^ 
; from crawlerh^^^^^nd .5 that: a 
A 'substantial p"^a^otmdmgtthis:is to* 
r ;; teach the child to consider the other 
\ person s viewpoint; but we may not 
do this very eff eciiveiy^ 

My classroom Us ^ndrchild cen- 
tered. It is not curriculum centered. 
It is not centered around research- 
ing the child's mind. It is develop- 
mental for each child, I hope — in 
other words, based on each child's 
physical, psychological, and social 
accomplishments, issues, needs, and 
readinesses, as well as intellectual 
and academic accomplishments, Is- 
sues, needs, and readinesses. Isn't 
that what development means? My 
classroom offers an experience in 
democratic group life. I am always 
looking for ways to further democ- 
ratize my classroom practices in 
order to better prepare moral, ethi- 
cal, good people who are fit to par- 
ticipate in our democratic country — 
while I remain firmly at the helm 
Any Ideas? 
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Surely we should be able to take 
time in these earliest years to 
start steering each child toward 
ethical individuality and constructive 
membership in groups! If we can't 
find time for character development 
even when children are zero to eight 
years old, what hope is there that we 
will make time for it later? Besides the 
problem of prioritizing use of time, 
there is the problem of fearing loss of 
control: Many teachers consider the 
only alternative to authoritarianism to 
be chaos in the classroom. A third 
choice is firmly, fairly, and in a friendly 
manner managing a fun classroom 
that emphasizes a number of the 
basic building blocks of democracy. 

Parents and teachers are always in 
charge of young children. The fre- 
quently used but unfortunate phrase 
"child-centered H home or classroom 
is misleading. Democratic adults don't 
order children around, but they create 
and maintain the milieu, including se- 
lecting materials and equipment, es- 
tablishing a schedule, setting up poli- 
cies and procedures ("rules," if you 
prefer that word), planning— prefer- 
ably with some collaboration from par- 
ents — educational projects, although 
it's hoped that many projects spring 
spontaneously from children's inter- 
ests and life events and from class- 
room happenings, and that teachers 
enthusiastically extend them into sev- 
eral "subject" areas, such as math or 
literacy. Even excessively permissive 
parents are not "child centered." (For 
a discussion of overindulgent and au- 
thoritarian adults, see Greenberg, 
1 992.) Really, the term "child centered" 
is shorthand for "child development 
focused," which is exactly what you 
advocate, as does NAEYC. 

The best teachers prepare thor- 
oughly; often observe and informally 
assess each child in each area of devel- 
opment and learning; and gauge edu- 
cational offerings, interventions, sup- 
port, and encouragement astutely in 
an effort to challenge— yet not dis- 
courage — each child. This process* 
now growing popular as a research 
and writing topic among scholars, has 
some fancy new names, such as teach- 
ing in the proximal zone and scaffold- 
. ing, and is attributed to Lev Vygotsky, 
but is the same old way of helping a 
child where she needs help and not 
where she doesn 'f to extend her un- 
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derstandings and skills. This applies 
to interpersonal and group-living 
skills, too. 



Some ingredients of 
democratic, ethical, and 
moral character and practice 

Democratic character and demo- 
cratic practice (in childrearing; child 
educating: marriage; and community, 
national, and international living) have 
a number of ingredients. Actually, 
these ingredients are extremely simi- 
lar to the ingredients that go into ethi- 
cal, moral character and ethical, 
moral practice. Among these ingredi- 
ents — and there are probably more- 
are these: 

• firm, positive sense of self as an ef- 
fective person (self-identity, self-worth, 
self-esteem, self-efficacy), so the indi- 
vidual need not attempt to put others 
down in order to feel like somebody; 

• freedom from excessive anger (be- 
cause anger is usually inflicted upon 
others in one way or another, which 
may include alienated apathy and re- 
fusal to help the group, in addition 
to more direct ways of dumping 
anger on others); 



Look for daily and weekly opportunities for each . 
individual to contribute appropriately and significantly 

to the group 



language, the ability to describe reli- 
gious practices not familiar to most 
of the group, the ability to dance, the 
ability to take apart and explain a car 
engine, or the ability to teach others? 



i Who has super., humor — is the 
class comedian— capable: of. leaven- 
ing the heaviness of life with wit and 
laughter? ^>±-\ • \^ -. 

? Who loves to look things up, find 

out more, and could work.with you - 7 Who enjoys workingcoopefativeiy*' 
the school librarian;' or. ^knr^daloj^-i and - could effectively, be -'paired or; 
bring additional information -to &etf^ grouped with'a child with idisabji;; 
group on a subj ect of interest to them£n?' % i ty2a child With li ni i ted English , : eic;V 

.'.Who are the group's best Pjoblem^^. &:Who is* jnusically,: aesthetically, ; 
s 61 vers and negotiators? When' cpuld^l artis tical ly, a thl et icaii^"th^u\caliy;i 
their ^v"*** * s*An oV , tV^*. *^ r^"cvrj^^, \ xv ■- ~v^t^£ « i « *. VT^j * ■ v. - ^ i ■ r £v^t^4T^r* * 

called 




• respect for others, regardless of 
whether or not we agree with or ap- 
prove of their views and ways (provid- 
ing they are not hurting anyone); 

• ability to see a situation from an- 
other person's point of view (to 
perspective-take), an ability on 
which respect is predicated); 




Children are not born moral, ethical, democratic creatures, although they are 
born with the potential for all of these aspects of good character. Much of what 
teachers of young children have always done is apply the art, mechanics, and 
science necessary to develop good human beings. Recently, researchers have 
shown renewed interest in the development of empathy, cooperative behaviors, 
understanding of "right" and "wrong, "and other aspects of moral development 
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• ability and preference for negotiat- 
ing disagreements and resolving con- 
flicts nonviolently; 

• willingness to spot problems and 
imaginativeness to see alternatives; 

• desire and ability to plan, work, and 
make decisions cooperatively, some- 
times reaching consensus and some- 
times going along with decisions made 
by a majority; 

• empathy toward (warm concern for) 
anyone who is hurting, making an ef- 
fort to help in whatever way one rea- 
sonably can, whether by casting a vote, 
writing a note, offering a soft shoulder, 
or covering your friend with your very 
own most precious security blanket; 

• motivation and capability to contrib- 
ute responsibly and with excellence — to 
the well-being of others, to the group; 

• ability to get along naturally and con- 
structively with people who have dis- 
abilities, are of other races, or are 
richer or poorer; and 

• ability to think about the ethics of 
things, even of controversial issues, 
based on ethical considerations. 

How to help each child develop a 
firm sense of positive self and how to 
help keep children from harboring ex- 
cessive anger arediscussed elsewhere 
(Greenberg, 1991, 1992); however, 
most of the following suggestions may 
also help. 

11 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



In teaching social, moral, and ethical understanding, as in all teaching, we 
intervene to help each child when he needs help. 



Use Your Daily Group Meeting (Circle Time) for 
Planning, Evaluating, and Discussing Moral Issues 



It's inappropriate to ask three-year- 
olds to do much planning, and it re- 
stricts the natural flow of initiative and 
social life to expect four-year-olds to 
plan everyplace they may wantto play 



...that?" "How can we do it better next 
; ; Jime?" : Listen .with interest to chil- 
: dren's ideas and opinions... 

In moral discussions, teachers 
•• vmake it clear that every person has a 



all dayf although sometimes, sitting to-bright to think and say 
gether while one child at a time chooses*. vSbut this doesn't mean that every idea 
where she witt'start her play Cand"frpm^,£^^ fight. Teach- 

whichVshe : may'move on .at wn>;|s a^-jers respect^ child what 

go^ln1ro<luction*to planning; ChilireK^He or^he.Jhji^ 
can^pllS A %venfsVahd behaviors to^exrV^child td-'sayjtf]^ 
pecton outings— J - .u M .^.u^-if^ MMrtM ^^,,, rt . nA ,nj 



a g^estresource person ..^...^^^ 

teache^^Fthe cliildr 
does not mcralize.^ children becdme^^antageiO^^ 

theycalilDeexpected toVngage in mu'ch^^n^each^h^iSts^morS .""development* 
more sophis ticated planning Qi ke jplan|^gtoothe£^^ that.children 
nmg^alplay ' theVwIll dramatizelteirth^^^ fronti eri"v th e 

classy/A be give them lots ofprdct rce.^iteacher-^ 

"i&6ld. your group meeting in.mid-'pr^'enU forward 

""""""" :thinking?lf'.the 

mjDrni n gyJent; If yb 
s o rial of 'mo ral p rob 1 
d rend [on't men tion 

;WJiat;wpuld"be' : a beUeV.wa^.toTdol^more aboutWs imother time.":>v 




Sh o w Confidence in Children ■: „ 



■ ' Encourage eac/i child — even children 
with disabilities — to be independent 
and'self-reliant. Frequently say, "1 don't 
know,, which do you think would be 
best?" or M You decide." 

How can children serve the group? 
Many four-and five-year-o Id children can 
answer the phone graciously. Most 
children can scrub the tables for snack 
time or lunch, can serve themselves 
from serving bowls, and can pass the 
trash basket afterwards. Children love 
to pick flowers, bring them from home, 
and arrange them. You could have the 
flower person of the week. A smail group . 



: of children could paint a muraJ for a 
wall; perhaps another group could 
create another mural the following 
month. When forming groups, include 
diversity of all kinds. Children can 
collect (safe) litter (not broken glass). 

There are, of course, the usual 
classroom jobs. Make the longest list 
you can. Copy it onto chart paper. 
Make a name card for each child, and 
have a weekly ritual of changing jobs. 
Each child gets a job each week and 
gets helped as needed to remember 
to do it. 

What else can your children do? 



Lectures are ineffective. Helping the child to 
move forward from where she is requires 
"walking through" each "wrong behavior" 
with her, helping her to "see the way." 



Democracy Is Full of Prob- 
lems Waiting To Be Solved. 
Encourage Children To 
Solve Small Problems 

Say to a cluster of children, "How 
can we solve this iprohlem?."^ [State 
the problem:;"J_he^handIe fell off the 
wagon and wejvant^o;pu^ll.itr r What 
should w^.doTI^We waht-tosit.down 
and see Bethajhyu^^ do 
their dance; but alL&is stuff fsall oyer 
thefloof.AVhaYshould 



gS? an ^€61^^111^^^ 
^jiDemocratic^Charactei^i 

ifBuildirigEarfy£^jcMoni 



l; 



Hold a series of discuss iohslwith 
staff and. parents .from^whic^o^de- 
yelop written poIicies'anH procedures 
f or . c r e at i ng an jnclusl vej^ra^^di* 
versity respecting,;ind ivi^uajly,chai : 
lenging learning environment; feat tir- 
ing high expectatiorrS'an"d'" : high 
support; focusing on encouraging self- 
esteem through self-discipline taught 
through firm, fair, consistent expec- 
tations; celebrating each child's spe- 
cific contributions to the group as 
they occur and the ethic of working 
hard to contribute to the group. 

2* Work hard to pro vide ongoing sup- 
portive supervision to help staff, par- 
ents, and volunteers implement this 
set of goals. 

3* Provide staff development oppor- 
tunities, including regular readings, 
staff discussions, in-service consult- 
ants, and tuition reimbursement to 
learn more along these lines. " " - 

4. Fill job openings with people who 
share these values and are willing to 
learn effective ways to implement 
them. ■ ' m " 
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Use Preventive Discipline and Discipline with Dignity, 
the Best Methods for Democratic Child Care and Education 
v-- " Programs and Primary Classrooms^ . 
. k Because They Strengthen Self-Esteem While '-yj 
Diffusing the Anger in Children That Might Otherwise 
■■ v. ^ ^'^-U'l- Erupt Later; " 
: - v '- { Clan Child's Problems; ' 

• . ^* f r o ' Demonstrate Respect; ■;. 

Teach Problem Solving and Conflict Resolution; 



of a democratic program emphasiz- 
ing ethical, moral, behavior- Be pa- 
tient but fir^y ^Children who.under- 
> stand what't expected and are given 
; lots of help in learning how'to cfo jt are 
• usually not discipline proble'nislr.^^ 



Discipline with dignity^.. 




1 • If a child defies your procedures 

v^iand rules,, take : her:' aside/, treat "her! 
J \ with dignity .and yhderstandingii-and' 
"ask _ her to /explain the "rule .%"d=thef- 
problem to you : ;Make iVuresh&nder- 
stands-' the. ruleViHelp yherjso^e^he^ 
;frpblem/y^enxhndren" feel-jSearpii : 
^^wriat's.: expect ed £ahcl ' p ersonally?ac-; 



^l-^ArT&gera'home; visit be fore 



projects 

(math, 'science, literacy, etc.). The like- 
lihood 'that children will be pleased 
and productive, instead of cranky and 
chaotic.-will be great. 

4. Plan the room(s) so children who 
need to walk through won't knock 
into the activities of other children. 
This will avoid many arguments, hard 
feelings, and tears. Having enough 
space, preferably a set of rooms rather 
than one, is a great help in avoiding 
altercations and the discipline prob- 
lems that arise when children are too 
crowded or overstimulated. 

5. Develop a safe, fenced outdoor 
play area with space for active play 
and some basic play equipment or, if 
that's impossible, go to a park, school 
playground, or another children's 
program's playground for a daily visit 
(by arrangement). If an appropriate 
time and place for large-motor play 
aren't provided, children will do it at 
the wrong time and in the wrong place. 
Avoid discipline problems by provid- 



day. Invite, don't require children to 
join in. If the activity has meaning and 
you are enthusiastic, many children 
will be magnetically attracted to it. Busy 
children are usually good children. 

8. Provide friendly guidance. Make 
clear, simple, essential rules (notaclut- 
ter of unnecessary rules). Explain them 
to the children in a nonthreatening 
manner. Listen to your tone and the 
inflection in your voice. Do you sound 
threatening? Insist consistently upon 
adherence to this minimal set of rules. 
Children who sense thatyou are clearly 
in charge, know whatyou're doing, and 
are fair will usually be good. 

9. Take time to teach acceptable be- 
havior—respect for the rights of oth- 
ers, self-control, orderly conduct, shar- 
Ing, caring, cooperatlveness, and 
responsibility for the group good. 
Teach by example, by stating your ex- 
pectations, and by taking time out of 
whatever you're doing when an inci- 
dent arises; this Is the core curriculum 



a privilege— if possible, a "logi ca^'cohse- 
quence," but hot too harsh a bhe?}}?£& 

A thought: Children who are regularly 
behavior problems in spite of your pre- 
ventive and "discipline with dignity" 
program are bringing you problems 
from home or from wsthin. 

Common sources of serious and con- 
tinuing behavior problems in young 
children are excessively authoritarian 
or excessively permissive parenting; 
family problems (acute parental dis- 
cord or "acute divorce," e.g., divorcing 
that's current or recent; abandonment 
or severe neglect by a parent due to 
death, serious illness or injury, sub- 
stance abuse, workaholism, depres- 
sion, or mental illness; disasterously 
managed sibling relations, etc.); or un- 
diagnosed or poorly handled neuro- 
logical problems. 

We must collaborate with the parents 
in searching for a cause and a solution. 
Professional diagnosis, counseling, or 
treatment may be necessary. 
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First and foremost, we must 
avoid verbal child abuse 

The following common adult behav- 
iors have no place in a program that 
[claims to be teaching respect because 
these behaviors are so disrespectful to 
children. If we claim to be concerned 
about rights, we can't violate a child's 
right to be treated with respect. If we 
say we're trying to develop respon- 
sible children, we won't want to disci- 
pline children in a way that's highly 
irresponsible — because a person's first 
responsibility in a democracy is to re- 
spect and be decent to others. 

We must avoid verbal child abuse, 
such as 

• threatening abandonment or loss of 
love by parent, teacher, caregiver, 
or God; 

•withholding appropriate emotional 
or conversational response ( u the si- 
lent treatment"}; 

• frightening, humiliating, shaming, em- 
barrassing, ridiculing, or insulting the 
child in anyway ( u dumb as they come", 
"sissy," M act like a gi rl," M act like a baby," 
"send you back to the little children's 
class"); 

making disparaging remarks about a 
' child's race or interracialness, religion 
or lack of it, family format (no father in 
home, same-gender parents, unmarried 
parents), socioeconomic level, etc.; 

• labeling the child M bad" or "naughty"; 
and 

• threatening physical punishment of 
any type. 

It makes no sense to talk about the 
importance of self-esteem while mak- 
ing children (or any individual child) 
feel bad about themselves. 



Recommended reading 

How to Talk So Kids Will Listen and 
Listen So Kids Will Talk (Faber & 
Mazlish) 
The Magic Years (Fraiberg) 
Parent Effectiveness Tra ining (Go rd on) 
Parenting Yo ung Children (Di nkmeyer, 

McKay, & Di nkmeyer) 
Raising Good Children (Lickona) 
Your Growing Child (Leach) 



Democracy Requires Citizens To Resolve Dis- 
putes in Nonviolent Ways — Through Negotiation 
and Conflict Resolution, at the Root of Which 
Must Be Justice ; 



. Mercilessly beating or murdering 
the persons.we disagree with or are., 
angry with, or—worse yet — murder- 
ing or injuring people, who remind us 
of those we don't like (perhaps for. 



Here's one way ..to go about Imple- ; 
menting the lesson! Remember a basic'.- 
principle of all good teachiri g:. Inter- v 
vene, demonstrate, and offer support /; 
and guidance only to the extent nec- 



excellent reasons!) and executing essary .for^'e^childrten l^qccSsd.'": - .- 
ethnic, racial, Religious, 'and socfoVU \ (There are rare occasions when~m'ahy;/f " 
economic: class- killings in* civil wars expert teachers a^d 
cf assort eci -sizes', in which\ciyiliza- ^;.;it's best if theadult simply ;steps1nan<i">- f ] 
tion'eyaporates, w are actions that are ■; v7setti.es. the -matter^If.r^ 
frowned u'pjw : 
tries:«Wh?n?i^ 



'people wi^fo 

child f--"^— 1 '*--^ *u:--:ii..-~ ^i^i-^i.-^ ^.;H m ,v:;,..>ri.-.^-„M ■• 



every 



:.>MhoughSi't.?may : occasionally .^be'^getneVJhowJbecaus^ I [we] ;can^Isteir!rj 
necessary^rqrdefing Ja steamed .'of V-f to this anymore. You can playtogether;^' ' 
d ownrightf f u'rious Vchild *. to'.;"the"'-V later when* you feel Uiat ypJ-.c^play-V • 




perspective, 

co n cer n f o r t hat pe r s 6 n 's' r igh t s an d 
feelings (empathy), •. -. ■■ \- 

• communication skills through 
which to convey his views, and . 

• appreciation of the consequences 
of what's going on; 

yet all of this is involved in resolving 
conflicts peacefully. If developing 
democratic character and teaching 
democratic practices are among our 
goals, when a fight is about to erupt, 
our a lesson plan* 1 is about to be 
launched. Theteachablemoment has 
arrived! Teaching effective interper- 
sonal skills demands first restraint 
and then patience, but there's more 
to it than that. In a democracy, it's so 
urgently important that children learn 
to live democratically that it seems 
well worth whatever time it takes to 
teach all emotional, cognitive, so- 
cial, and language skills relevant 
to peaceful conflict resolution. 



but as little as is possible without los- 7- 
.. ing'a golden opportunity formeainiiig- j 
* ful discovery learning." i-?,~J^l%. \-. 

1/Squat, stoop, orkneelsothatyou're . 
on the children's level, and say, "l see 
that you have a problem. Let's talk 
about it." If necessary, stand between 
the adversaries; if essential, hoid thein 
at arm's length to your left and to your 
right. (There was once an elderly vol- 
unteer who neglected to take this last 
precaution and got a black eye. The 
three-year-old pugilist said tearfully, 
Tm sorry, I didn't mean to hit you, Mrs. 
Fraley; I just wanted to kill Bobby.") 

2. Be sure that the children are look- 
ing at each other (or, if their cultural 
background makes this a poor idea 
because looking someone in the eye is 
considered rude, make sure that both 
are paying attention). If the scene is 
too distracting to others, move the 
contestants to a quieter corner. If one 
child insists on producing "white 
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hurts me when you hit me. 
Please give the Weebles' 
treehouse back to me. You 
can have a turn when I'm 
finished/ "I'd like a turn to 
climb up the woodpile and 
sit on top of it;* Or what- 
ever. In the heat of battle, 
• some children yell or sob 
so loudly that their mes- 
sage can't be heard; others 
speak so softly .that their 
message can't be heard, ei- 
i'ther^ Encourage .clarity.: If 
Snecessaiy^Vproyide the 
; lines" 'and .the manner, bf 
i d el i y "e r i ng ^ the in £e f f e c-' 



problem?" Children, having by nowsim 
mered down, will sometimes come 
up with the most astonishing solu- 
tions. Five-year-olds Ruby arid Lester, 
for example, ended their hair-pulling, 
screaming altercation with a happy 
hug and returned to hand-holding play 
after Ruby offered this recommenda- 
tion and Lester cheerfully agreed that 
it was entiiely satisfactory:.. "I know: 
Nobody will have the first turn! We'll 
start with the sixth turn, and Pll have It!" 

■ If children can almost settle a dis- 
agreement themselves, the mere pres- 
ence of a s en sible_ grown-up who saun- 
' ters over may be sufficient to enable 
■' Jlthem to see a compromise or solution* 



*^^^re^ev. ^.Sensitize^hndren'to thVvk)lencV 



A child who has beeti wronged and unfairly treated > porary enemy's perspec- 
by an adult will feel hurt, frustrated, and angry. tive ; £ ven Jtwc^year-olds 
Th is may resu It in u n reasona b le beh a vio r t whether 
or not it "should*" Adults who have been wronged : 
and unfairly treated by our society will feel hurt, . 
frustrated, and angry. This may result in unreason* 
able behavior, too, whether or not it "should." 



noise," a highly effective technique for 
insulting and enraging an enemy that's 
quite common among the young, or is 
in some other way ignoring the 
speaker, say, - You must listen to (Jill); 
she has something important to Say 
to you, and then she'll listen care- 
fully to you.* 

3« Reassure the stressed-out pair that 
you're going to listen carefully to both 
aggrieved parties. Turn to one child 
and say, "What do you want?" This 
helps to focus the storm. 

4. Assist one child in framing and stat- 
ing her explanation so it can be under- 
stood. What is the main point she's 
making? If she shrieks, "I'm notgoingto 
i nvite you to my birthday party!" (eight 
months away), which is probably the 
most prevalent threat among middle- 
class three- through five-year-olds, en- 
courage a more accurate presentation 
of the problem— help her say it: "It 



* * L^vh* - * • - W«v .4££c6nflicts . they .see 7 in' the~~neighb'or- 

rchild.thus feels listened to,^-v^ - ■ - \ .• - : -*• — ■ .-. 

w-. -•;-■» -"zv.i *- ^;hood t and violence-they see in your 

^^•^t^^^H^^hnd care hoftieTBr classfodm^An' 

bit of insight abo ut hi s te m- u -v t k : *- t *-- ■: * " 1 v i: • Vj 

6 ----- - -that from timetotime a child abuse 

V.or spouse abuse~case Is found and 

.'.reported.) Encourage children to 

-.\think and talk about better" ways to 

. ": solve problem's, jul.; ^ .: \ ... 

" V Above all, do you «et a good ex- 

",'ample? Do you listen attentively to a 

'/ 'child who Is telling you so'me thing? 

/'Are you fair? Do you talk things over 

with adults and children and come' to 

' agreements? Monkey see, monkey do. 

Eventually your children will learn to 

work things out somewhat equitably. 



can begin to perspective- 
take if taught how. . v. 

5* Turn to' the second 
child (physically as well as 
conversationally), who 
may have been frustratedly inter- 
rupting and who, therefore, you may' 
have been repeatedly shushing, and 
say, "Now we want to hear what you 
want. What's the problem?" Again, ex- 
pect the respect of attention from the 
child being addressed. Repeat every- 
thing in item #4. 

6. Say to child number two, "What do 
you want (Tommy) to do?" Ask child 
number one the same question. 

7. Repeat each child's wishes or pro- 
posed solution, rephrasing if it would 
be helpful. If a solution has not yet been 
suggested, say, M How can we solve this 



A thought: Choose a partner. Prac- 
tice this technique throughout the 
week as situations arise. Critique each 
other. Keep on practicing until this 
method of teaching an important 
democratic practice comes naturally. 
Make this subject the topic of a par- 
ent meeting. Encourage family mem- 
bers to role-play scenes using this set 
of techniques. 



A young child sees her problem, not "the" 
problem. Helping the child to see the whole 
picture is helping her to develop perspective. 
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Democracy Requires People To Be Sympathetic Toward One Another 



In teaching empa- 
thy, as in teaching 
everything else, the 
important adults in ■ 
a child's life set 
the example that 
makes an obvious 
or' subliminal but 
potent impression ;■ 
on him. In the^ 
1960s Haim Ginott, ^ ; 
a prominent. - psy^';* '. 
'"c h o 1 ogist s p ecializ.- : 
•ing 'iri child and p^ar-^ 
ent.guidance, gavef^T 
^u^he^olIowihg^S 
'b^lcp^mciplesfof^'j-. 
■Jempathizing!;wkh^S : 
f children (a number ' ]£ 




7 " - h - *~bto try to teach eackzf&te 



•arid ,;b q'oks _.■ h ay e' f fte child toward se\, 
> ^ ^ j - • ~ i' « / : compromising, and V 



been'l'based 



on 




pjno«;£work): 

v.lAWKeh" an adult communicates .with' V}'»To /zerief/; the teacher say s\l u I'm' not^J--* Four-year^o'ld Freddy is fussing^thaVi^'- 
'^cRiTd^veriifthe'intentis'toco "never". : gets"Va^.taikingVjtu 
/the' cHi'lb— the message must praerve^'A 1 "™**" "You'.W'VS 0 A r°. un !-! slam - '^'circle time. : ' " ' ^-J ZA^^s^ '. 
Ithechild^aawell^^ " " 

"Vpinprf ^"' - vv;.--K v • ■ • :'";---:-;has let you down again." : : V-;--. 

;;vSjx-year^ld. ; Jeanriine"seldom- sits V-To Stanley, the^ teacher:. says,'; "You ■"' 



down, soshe rarely gets her work done 
neatly,! if at all. 

To herself, the teacher says, tt lf I weren't 
required to give so much seatwork, 
she wouldn't fail so frequently.** "Why 
can't you place the seat of your pants 
in the seat of your chair like the other 
children and just do it?" 

To Jeannine, the teacher says, "It's 
hard for you to sit still and do work 
like this . . ." 

Jeannine smiles, pleased that the 
teacher has seen her perspective. 

u . . . but please sit down for a few min- 
utes and finish it neatly." 

tt O.K., w says Jeannine amiably. 

2» When an adult communicates with 
a child — even if the intent is to in- 
struct—statements of understanding 
should precede statements of advice: 

• Five-year-old Stanley is angry because 
his teacher has just given him the mes- 
sage that his mother will come for him 
an hour later than usual. 



; y-seem very disappointed.' 

"I am!" Stanley blurts out, as he bursts 
' into hurt tears. . ; ' 

u You very much want to go home after 

a long day." 
u l do\ H 

U I thinkyou need a little personal atten- 
tion." 

u Yes." 

* Well, if you'd like me to read you a 
story or play a game with you, let me 
know. I'll be over here." 

Stanley, a hard-to-reach child from a 
viciously abusive home, takes his 
teacher's hand and lets himself be 
read to. The teacher couldn't give 
this child sunny skies, shady trees, 
and a road to a happy home, but she 
often succeeded in bringing him in 
out of the pain — at least briefly. 

3. When achild complains orinquires 
about an event, it's wisest to respond, 
not to what happened, but to the feel- 
ings Involved: 



.To. herself, the teacher says',:;"IJgive^"f ;. 
you as many turns as anyone else." "I V\ 
guess you'd like all the turns", greedy :/ h v - 
Freddy." '. :}/:''. ' ''TCp^Vr. 

ToFreddy, the teach er says, tt You want . V 

me to listen toyou. H * 
Freddy agrees that this is the case. - 
"1 guess it upsets you if you think you 

don't get enough turns. 11 
Freddy acknowledges this truth. 
The frustration he feels is reduced, 

therefore he behaves better. 



4. When a child is exhibitingnegative 
feelings, it's bestnot to tell her that she 
shouldn't feel that way, but rather to 
put her feelings into words and re- 
flect them forher as a mirrorwould 
so she can understand more dearly 
what they are and realize that wc 
accept the validity of such feelings: , 

• Three-year-old Guadaloupe kicks 
Anton and screams at him. • 

To herself, the teacher says, u Brat! ; 
This is the thi rd time today you've done 
that!" 1 guess not speaking Anton's ' 
language frustrates you terribly." -: 
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To Guadaloupe, she says, "You seerr 

very mad." 
Guadaloupe makes a face. 
* "You can use your words to tell Anton 
■ ; 'how you feel. I'll help him under- 
stand you." ■ ..; 

When a child is in the midst of 
strong emotions, he can't listen to 
anyone. He can't accept advice or 
: :. consolation or constructive criticism. 

; He wants us to understand him. He 
.. ' /.wants us to understand what's going 
oninsidehimatthat particular mo- 
■^■^vtnent; Furthermore,. he wants to.be 
^:/ ;\understopdj:without having to fully 
'S't>r% $i sc )9$?.y^ he's experiencing, it's a 
^y^game fnjwhich he reveals only a little 

'^^^S^^i^^ s ^^ ^ e ne eds to have 
^^^us°g&ssjtherest " ■ ^ 

'^^^^/^^^cMd tells us. "The teacher 

^^%^!'M^ £ H^^^ on,t have to^grili 
.^:^'him3b'r?^ Nor do we 

V^.V^»-.neea*to you do to 

-y<>ur Jteacher yelled at 
5:i£^ done some- 

"'"'jv.thlng^ to ask, "How 

: > j.; did f that make, you feel?" and then, 
* "What happened?? (sympathetically), 
: '"^and^then;"! hope you'll have a better 
day .tomorrow. Maybe you can think of 
. a way to make your teacher happier." 

A; thought: A chiid is born with or 
■;. without an intuitive temperament, 
, and early on shows or doesn't show 
'. .attentiveness and sensitivity to the 
■■ moods and needs of others, and a 
tendency to nurture (babies, animals, 
dolls, peers, and evenbelovedadults). 
Not all children will grow up to be 
equally empathetic adults. Nonethe- 
less, by being empathetictoeach child 
in each interaction where empathetic 
response is possible, we allow the 
child many opportunities to absorb 
empathetic skills; many children will 
imitate what we model some or much 
of the time. ■ 

Each day we can encourage empa- 
thetic behavior in children: point out 
a sad. mad, or scared child, and ask 
another child if he thinks he can help 
so-and-so feel better (ask what's the 
matter, hug, play with, etc.); invite 
children to tuck in a friend at naptime; 
and so on. Parents and staff can brain- 
storm at a parent, meeting that fo- 
cuses on specific empathetic behav- 
iors to encourage in children at home 
and in educare settings. 



We must be responsible about 
creating time for teaching 
personal and social 
responsibility wherever 
opportunities pop up 

The importance of teaching children 
to be responsible is a familiar idea 
to all parents and teachers. To pre- 
school teachers, the key seems to be to 
get recalcitrant children to pick up the 
blocks; to teenagers* parents, the pana- 
cea for instilling responsibility in the 
reluctant young is successfully forcing 
them to take out the trash. Kidding 
aside, responsibility can't be "Instilled.'* 

■^■^ Responsibility is activated by 
an urge to contribute something to 
someone — a person, a group, or one's 
own best "self.* 1 

■^■fr* Responsibility is an outgrowth 
of 3elf-esteem, which In turn is an 
outgrowth of independence, compe- 
tence, and initiative. To decide to be 
responsible is to make a choice — a 
choice that can be made only by chil- 
dren and adults who feel personally 
significant and capable. 

Responsibility grows out of an 
ability to see other people's view- 
points and feel concern for them 
(empathy). 

In what ways do we build each child's 
self-esteem, competence, indepen- 
dence, initiative — sense of signifi- 
cance — each day? In what ways do we 
encourage and help each child to infor- 
mally weave her family, culture, reli- 
gion, and roots into our educare set- 
ting via family members as volunteers, 
art. artifacts, music, dance, food, or 
discussionofbeliefsand practices? Our 
roots are part of our seiues; part of our 
Gow? high?) self-esteem comes from 
the respect we (don't? do?) get from 
others regarding our 'people" and fam- 
ily. Do we givechildren lots of choices? 
When choice is impossible or inappro- 
priate, do we give children a voice? 
Opinions and wishes can be listened to 
respectfully, even if the answer has to 
be, ,l Uh huh. but this is the way we're 
going to do it today," or something of 
the sort. Frequently having a choice 
and often having a voice are important 
building blocks In establishing a feel- 
ing of responsibility. 



Respect for diversity 

The essence of diversity and democ- 
racy isn't learning various ethnic^^ 
dances and the like. The corcof plurai-^^ 
ism is working through coniroversy^^ 

to consensus, or agreeing to disagree. 
Respectable, responsible people can 
hold contrasting or even opposing 
views. The most significant Issues of 
the day (illegal drug use. crime, AIDS, 
South Africa, homosexuality, abortion, 
contraception, race relations, pro- 
tection of the environment, and eco- 
nomic and social justice, to name a 
few) lead to Intellectual conflict. Even 
for adults, learning to listen respect- 
fully, ask intelligent questions, and 
carefully weigh the answers, or at least 
to live and let live, Is enormously hard. 
Just as it would be impossible for a 
person who hated music to teach it, 
how can a person who can't face con- 
troversy encourage children to engage 
in moral reflectiveness regarding is- 
sues xntheir lives? We'd better practice 
talkingabouttouchy, values-laden top- 
ics in the teachers' room to see if we 
can take it before bringing up appro- 
priate ethical issues at circle time. 

"Institutingsome simple democratic^^ 
practices" in our classrooms— such a ^^B 
convincingeach child to take responsi^^ 
bility for his own behavior ("No, Tina 
didn't make you do it, It was a choice 
and you chose to do it; next time you 
can make a better choice")— such as 
guiding each child toward demonstrat- 
ing (on a daily basis) respect for the 
rights and roots of each other child- 
will be quite a challenge. It will be a 
whale of a job! It will require, as you put 
it, a teacher who remains quite firmly 
at the helm and who is dedicated to the 
difficult task of developing moral hu- 
man beings, skilled in the practice of 
patriotism, which, in our country, 
means practicing the ethics entailed in 
democratic living. 
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22 Literature-Based Moral Education 



literature) is vital. Second, the types of thoughtful engagements with 
literature that are offered by the curriculum and the environment in which 
the books are shared with children determine the impact of the literature 
upon children. 
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SECTION IV: 



RESOURCES FOR 
CREATING A CARING AND ETHICAL SCHOOL COMMUNITY 



Resources to Assist in Creating a Caring and Ethical School Community 



Books 

Affect in the Curriculum: Toward Democracy, Dignity, and Diversity by James A. Beane (1990) 
New York: Teachers College Press. 

Building an Ethical School by Robert J. Starratt (1991) New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc. 

The Challenge to Care in Schools: An Alternative Approach to Education by Nel Noddings 
(1992) New York: Teachers College Press. 

Developing a Character Education Program: One School District's Experience, Published by 
ASCD and the Character Education Partnership. Stock No. 1-94225. Contact ASCD 
order processing, 1250 N. Pitt Street, Arlington, VA 22134-1453. (703) 549-9110. 

Educating for Character: How Our Schools Cart Teach Respect and Responsibility by Thomas 
Lickona (1991) New York: Bantam Books. 

Friere for the Classroom: A Sourcebook for Liheratory Teaching edited by Ira Shor (1987) 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire: Boynton/Cook Publishers/Heinemann. 

Keeping the Peace: Practicing Cooperation and Conflict Resolution with Preschoolers by 
Susanne Wichert (1989) Philadelphia: New Society. (Also available from Northeast 
Foundation for Children, 71 Montague City Road, Greenfield, MA 01301, 
(800) 360-6332. More information on this organization below.) 

Mentoring: A Resource and Training Guide for Educators, by K. Bergstrom, N. Brennan, K. 

Dunne, C. Gilbert, N. Ibarguen, A. Newton, M. Perez-Selles, E. Thomas (1994) Andover, 
MA: The Regional Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the Northeast and 
Islands. (800) 347-4200. 

Moral Education in the Life of the School, A Report from the ASCD Panel on Moral 

Education (1988) Available from the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1250 N. Pitt Street, Arlington, VA 22314-1403 (703) 549-9110. 

School Emergency Response Plan Handbook by Efrain Fuentes and Raymond Rose (1995) 

Andover, MA: The Regional Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the Northeast 
and Islands. (800) 3474200. 

Teaching Children to Care: Management in the Responsive Classroom by Ruth Chamey (1992) 
Greenfield, MA: Northeast Foundation for Children, 7J. Montague City Road, 
Greenfield, MA 01301, (800) 360-6332. (More information on this organization below.) 
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Teaching Values and Ethics, An AASA Critical Issues Report, (1990) Available from the 
American Association of School Administrators, 1801 North Moore Street, Arlington, VA 22209. 

Teaching Young Children in Violent Times: Building a Peaceable Classroom by Diane Levin 
(1994) Amherst, Massachusetts: National Association for Mediation in Education. 



Journal Articles 

We cannot include all the articles m find in putting together this packet. The following is a 
list of articles that have valuable contributions to the literature on "Creating a Caring 
Classroom." 

"Assessing Citizenship" by Walter Parker in Educational Leadership, November 1990. 

"Caring and its Relationship to Critical Thinking" by Barbara J. Thayer-Bacon in Educational 
Theory , Summer 1993. 

"Creating a Caring Classroom with Children's Literature" by Linda Leonard Lamme and Linda 
McKinley in Young Children, November 1992. 

"Creating a Curriculum for a Global Future" by Maurice Gibbons and Maureen Neuman in 
Educational Leadership, December 1985/January 1986. 

"Empowerment Through Talk: Creating Democratic Communities" by Jean Chandler Von Dras 
in Cycles of Meaning: Exploring the Potential of Talk in Learning Communities (1993) 
edited by K.M. Pierce and CJ. Gilles. Portsmouth, New Hampshire: Heineman. 

"Ethical Frameworks to Guide Action" by Robert P. Craig in The Principal as Leader (1994) 
edited by Larry W. Hughes, New York: Merrill. 

"The Moral Life of Children" by Robert Coles in Educational Leadership, December 1985/ 
January 1986. 

"Nurturing Cooperation and Responsibility in a School Community" in Phi Delta Kappan, 
February, 1992. 

"Participation in Democratic Citizenship Education" by Todd Clark in The Social Studies, 
September/October 1990. 

"A Profile of High School Community Service Programs" by Fred M. Newman and Robert A. 
Rutter in Educational Leadership, December 1985/January 1986. 

"Teaching Kids to Care" in Teacher Magazine, November/December 1994. 



Organizations 



Center for the Advancement of Ethics and Character, Boston University School of Education, 
605 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02215. The Center focuses on educating teachers to 
develop students' moral ideas and ideals such as justice, temperance, courage, honesty, and 
tolerance. (617) 353-3262. 

The Character Education Partnership. CEP provides information on character education 
programs and curriculums. 1250 Pitt Street, Alexandria, VA 22314-1453. (703) 739-1515. 

Children's Creative Response to Conflict Program, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Box 271, 
Nyack, NY 10960, (914) 358-4601. 

Educators for Social Responsibility, School Conflict Resolution Programs, 23 Garden Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02138, (617) 492-1764. A professional association of educators whose mission is 
to create new ways to teach for active and responsible participation in the world. Activities 
include professional development programs and publications and distribution of educational 
materials that offer methodologies, curriculum ideas, and classroom reflections. 

Institute for Global Ethics, Box 563, Camden, ME 04843, (207) 236-6658. A non-profit center 
established to explore ethical issues in an international context. Develops curricular materials 
and offers professional development opportunities. 

Involvement Theatre, Inc., 5255-5 Rivendell Lane, Columbia, MD 21044, (410) 964-3155 or 
(301) 854-3975. The Problem-Solving Project: a project that values and fosters ethical and mond 
decision-making through participatory music and theatre programs. Includes teacher's guides 
and written materials. 

National Association for Mediation in Education (NAME), 425 Amity Street, Amherst, MA 
01002, (413) 545-2462. NAME promotes the development, implementation and institution- 
alization of school and university-based conflict-resolution programs and curricula. 

New Hampshire Center for Character and Citizenship Education, 101 Pleasant Street, Concord, 
NH 03301. The Center provides assistance to local school districts in New Hampshire in 
responding to the policy of the NH State Board of Education urging school districts to develop 
programs that further traits of good character and citizenship in their students. The Center also 
assists schools and districts in providing programs that will meet the state's teacher certification 
requirement in character and citizenship education. 

Northeast Foundation for Children, 71 Montague City Road, Greenfield, MA 01301, 
(800) 360-6332. This organization offers day-long and week-long workshops for educators on 
"The Responsive Classroom," an approach which "incorporates teaching practices that build a 
strong social curriculum and emphasizes developmentally appropriate teaching methods." The 
foundation also publishes a newsletter which includes articles on the Greenfield Center School, 
on educators using the "Responsive Classroom" approach, and lists of resources available from 
the foundation. 



Standing Tall: The Giraffes Project, PO Box 759, Langley, WA 98260, (206) 221-0757. This 
program introduces young people to "Giraffes" - men, women, and children who are sticking 
their necks out for the common good - while helping develop confidence in their own abilities 
to take thoughtful, positive action for the betterment of their communities and society. 

Teaching Tolerance, a project of the Southern Poverty Law Center, 400 Washington Avenue, 
Montgomery, AL 36104. An education project dedicated to helping teachers promote interracial 
and intercultural understanding in the classroom. Teaching Tolerance publishes a magazine 
offering ready-to-use ideas and strategies as well as multimedia curriculum packages on the Civil 
Rights movement. 

Touchstones Project, CZM Associates, Suite 104, 48 West Street, Annapolis, MD 21401, 

(301) 263-2121. A classroom activity in which discussions engage students of diverse abilities in 

cooperative learning. 
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